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he People of the Pilgrimage. 


AN EXPOSITORY STUDY OF THE « PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS” AS A BOOK OF CHARACTER. 


Secoud Leries— 
HELPERS—FALSE PILGRIMS—ENEMIES. 
By the Rev. J. A. KERR BAIN, M.A. 


Recently Published, Uniform with the above, 


THE PEOPLE OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 
tivst Sevies—TRUE PILGRIMS. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
‘This is without exception the ablest work on ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’ that we have evei 
It is written throughout with the strength and grace of a literary master, and with 


seen. 
It overtiows with suggestive thouglrt. We hasten to express 


much earnestness of purpose. 
to Mr. Bain cordial gratitude (which will be shared by all intelligent students of Bunyan) for 


exposition which is marked by masterly psychology, keen analysis of character, perception 
] . : ) ) : } 

1d intense interest in human life. We are convinced that a large 
will eagerly await the completion of this work, and that it will 





of spiritual analogies, ai 
and growing circle of readei 


bring much distinction to its author.”’—Literary World. 


“Lovers of Bunyan will undoubtedly be interested in a treatise which is something mor 
than a mere reiteration of the commonplaces of evangelical pietism, which really appeals to 
minds capable of thought, and which is possessed of considerable literary merit.’’—Scotsman., 


This is a book of great originality and literary power. It is not a mere intelligent guide- 
book which one can consult easily as he walks through the wonderful portrait gallery in the 
It is an elaborate treatise upon the picturesque embodiment of evan- 
Ministers who expound the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
It is, we believe, one of the most original and 


‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
gelical religion in the characters of Bunyan. 
will find in Mr. Bain’s book invaluable help. 
striking books on experimental religion that has appeared in Scotland for many years.”’—Fre« 
Church College Quarterly. 


‘Mr. Bain has been fortunate enough to take possession of-a hitherto unappropriated 
He has got the field to himself, and if we are not much mistaken, he will ‘ hold the 


subject. 
by it 


field’ for a ong time to come. His book is as edifying as it is attractive—edifying 
searching discernment, its shrewd discrimination of Christian 
attractive by its style and scholarship, its literary elegance, its 


spirituality of tone, its 
character and experience ; 
finish.”’—-F’ree Church Monthly. 


“Yours is by far the best book I know on ‘ The Pilgrim,’ and I will have no difficulty nos 
in replying to the many inquiries that are put to me as the best book I know on the subject. 
—Rey, ALEXANDER Wuytr, D,D. 


Epinsurch: MACNIVEN & WALLACE; Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON. 
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NOW READY Crown 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, price -» post free. 


’ 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. by 
Key, ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D. 

* As eminently readable as they are lucid and pointed.”— The Christian. 
“ They are characterized by the same exegetical skill, felicity of topic and arrangement, epigrammatic nervousness 

yle, and power of pr: uctical application that have stamped their author as one of the greatest pulpit orators of 
our century.””—Christian Leader 

‘Many of them among the best and most effective discourses which the preacher has delivered.’’—Freeman, 

” y have all the vividness of insight, wealth of illustration, intensity of purpose, and force of appeal which we 
ally look for in Dr. Maclaren’s sermons. ‘hey are samples of the highest style of forceful evangelical preach- 
ing.’ —Baptist Magazine, 
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A HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. By the Rev. W. Kpwarps, 
L.A., President of the Baptist College, Pontypool. 
(ue MoNMoUTHSHIRE Baptist ASSOCIATION resolved at the Annual Session, 1889: “That the Handbook on 
Daptism, prepared by Professor Edwards, B.A., of Pontypool, be strongly recommended to the churches.” 
NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 200 pp., cloth boards, 3s. 6d., post fre 


PULPIT NOTES. One Hundred and One Sketches and Sermons. Ly Rev. B. 





D. Jouns (Periander), Merthyr, Glam., Author of ‘* Public Characters,” “ Gallery of the Age,” Kc. 
‘ The divisions are always original and often extremely felicitous; while a bright, crisp vivacity sparkles on every 
p preachers who know how to profit by hints, making them helpful by their own diligent improve- 
men ue cannot fail to be a boon.’’—Christian Leader. 
rown 8vo, 200 pp., cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., post free. 
Ila: “yy t ) 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AND NATIONAL DANGER : A Plea for th 
Ascendency of Man. By Herer L. Hart, LL.B., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
* In our opinion, Mr. Hart successfully accomplishes his oes Even those whe disagree with his conclusions will 
admit that the whole subject is adequately treated . . . the arguments adduced are not to bi pooh-poohed, and are 





ably stated. Mr. Hart’s volume should not be over! looked by politic’ ians.”—British Weekly. 
** Woman's Suffrage and National Danger’ is a work that should have the attention of all those who look forward 
to a House of Ledien 4 an long for the time when M.P.s in petticoats will rule the nation.”—Punch, 
Crown 8yo, 342 pp., cloth boards, gilt edges, price 6s., post-free. 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. By James Duncxiey, Author of * A Saviour 














for ild &e, Illustrated by E. Goopwyn Lewis, 
“Mr. D sley can instruct even while he a vases.” Baptist May 
“Teachers may read this book with advant "—Sunday School ¢ hronicle. 
“Mr. Dunckley’s volume will take a high place among sermons to children.” —British Weekly. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth boards, gilt, 1s. 6d., post free. 
TALKS Wits BREAD- WINNERS. Jy the Rev. Warren J. Marnans, 
Falkirk, » of * Fir Sy yo Mithers. gh Sermons, Xc. 
liev. C. H. SpURGEON says: —*} - Mathams has a homely and earnest style which secures him a hearir 
Sword and Trowel. 
Lhe Christian Leader says:—* Mr. Mathams is a man of ready fluency. This is the most excellent piece of 
workmanship among the many good bits he has turned out.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, red edges, price 2s. 6d., post free. 


SACRED THEMES AND FAMOUS PAINTINGS. by lev. Davin Davies, 
Author of “*‘ Echoes from the Welsh Hills,” “ Christ Magnified,” &c. 


‘* If we were members of the Royal Academy we should give Mr. Davies a commission to describe our paintings and 
interpret their meaning.’—Freeman. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, red edges, price 3s. 64., free. 
GOD WITHIN US, and other Sermons. By the Rev v. J. Coats SHANKS. 
Mr. SPURGEON, in the Sword and Trowel, says :—‘* These sermons are excellent in matter and vivid in style.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s. 6d., post free, 


DEVOTIONAL READINGS FOR THE DAY OF REST. By Rev. J. R. Wooo, 
Upper Holloway. 
° The fruit of close and patient study of the Divine Word.”—Baptist Magazine, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free 


THE ETERNAL LIFE, and other Sermons. By Rey. D. Ruys Jenxiys 
of Southampton. 
“We are glad to give this good book a cordial recommendation.”—The Methodist Recorder. 


ls., post-free. 


Price 
A GRAMMAR OF HARMONY. An Attempt to Scientifically Trace and 


Simply Arrange the Laws of Musical Chords. By J. Hunr Cooxe. 


* Instead of offering one of those meagre and purposeless rechauugiées of large works, to which certain professors 
are fond of secing their names attached, the writer has, in some respects, fairly made good his claim to greater 
implicity and a more logical grouping of the laws of musical chords.”—The Musical World. 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21 & 22, Furnival St., Holborn. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 


ESSAYS TOWARDS A CRITICAL METHOD. 


By JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 
‘‘Mr. Robertson shows that he is himself a critic of no small reading and ability. . .. His 


essays se shrewd and readable. His criticisms on the critics are enjoyable for the ir ony 


onscious or unconscious) that is in them; an d th book, as a whe le, will not tail to i ase lo 
flit. vrature and literary history, and to prove suggestive to the critical,’’—.S 


CHOPIN; AND OTHER MUSICAL ESSAYS. 


By HENRY T. FINCK, 
Author of *‘ Romantic Love and Personal Beauty.” 


Small crown Svo, cloth, 6s 


“There are six essays in this compact and well-printed volume. They are all written with 
great thoroughnes ind the interest of eat h on is } Cememenny sustained throughout. Mr. Finck 
clearly a highly edie 1d musician.’’—/ *s Journa 


JOSEPH ROGERS, M.D.: REMINISCENCES OF A 
WORKHOUSE MEDICAL OFFICER. 


Edited, with a Preface, by Pror. THOROLD ROGERS. 


Large crown S8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“As might be mee ected from a w ane dite a} by beigrapengl Thorold Re gers, and writts n by bas 
brother, there are some capiti “ ries, and the 0k is as entertaining as it is useful.’ Sunday 
Din s, 

vell worthy of s — Seo ong ‘Reminiscences’ are valuable as a contribution to the general 


iners of social pre 


CAROLINE SCHLEGEL AND HER FRIENDS. 


By MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK, 
With Steel Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“This is a singularly brilliant, delic oy ind fascit rea sketch— one of the m« cilful pie ( 
rary workmanship we have seen for a heowy# time. Mrs. Sid rwick has spared no effor 
master her subject. . . . It could not h | in er hands. British 


SY LVAN FOLK. 
SKETCHES OF BIRD AND ANIMAL LIFE IN BRITAIN. 
By JOHN WATSON. 
Author of ‘A Year in the Fields,” & 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘All who have any love for the country will find pleasure in his genial and faithful delineation 
f their bird and be ist friends. Observer 


“The naturalist she ald make it a ¢ id and a « ry: union. Soa indeed, must be the reader 
Who is insensible to its del thtful charm.’ u I 


A PLAY UPON PEOPLE, 


‘rown Svo, cloth, 4s 


CRIME: ITS CAUSES AND REMEDY. 
By L. GORDON RYLANDS. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 6s 


‘Mr. R ylands has written an excellent book, and one which deserves the most careful att n 
ul who are interested in a subject of great complexity and ever-increasing importa 
World. 
“There is much that i suggestiv vod wnndagre Hent be Fi Glas, Herald. 
‘A welcome contribution to the literature on social re fo rmation.”’— Jy y Post, 


““A valuable contribution to the literature of cri me and how to deal with it.’’—Svots, 
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THE STORY OF 
THE NATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Mlustrated, and furnished with Maps and Indexes, price 5s. each. 
Presentation Edition, gilt edges, 5s. Gd. 


Now Ready, 


TH E 


. ROME. sis cata 
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A TRACTARIAN LEADED.* 


WE fear there are not a few even among cultured English- 
men, outside ecclesiastical and university circles, to whom 
W. G. Ward is a name and nothing more. Yet there was 
a time when Mr. Ward had a position in the great Oxford 
Movement second only to that of John Henry Newman. 
Indeed, at one crisis, the excitement and passion of the 
controversy gathered chiefly around him. -The “ Ideal of 
a Christian Church” was linked with ‘ Tract 90,” as a 
still more reckless and thorough-going development of the 
dangerous principles laid down in that celebrated manifesto 
of the Romanizing party, and its author was summoned to 
answer for his offences at the bar of the Oxford Convocation. 
Mr. Ward's name was then heard everywhere as that of a great 
heresiarch. The press poured forth a deluge of pamphlets 
in attack or defence. The ecclesiastical world discussed 
him and his opinions in all its habitations, even the most 
remote and quiet parsonages feeling the excitement which 
was abroad. For a time the eyes of the whole country were 
turned to the Sheldonian Theatre and the daring Tractarian 
who was arraigned there, and the minds of men wondered 
whereunto this would grow. But crises in the history of 
the Anglican Church have always shown a remarkable 
facility for settlement. LEvenif the party which happens to 
be victorious for the time should be inclined to push its 
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advantage too far, the State, through the Civil Courts, always 
exercises a restraining power so as to avert the possibility 
of a schism which might probably result in the overthrow 
of the Establishment. In the case of Mr. Ward, there was 
no occasion for such an interposition, for the accused 
removed himself out of the arena of controversy. His 
marriage was a source of great happiness to himself, but it 
was a heavy blow and great discouragement to the friends 
who were prepared to employ every effort to secure at 
least the modification of the sentence passed on him by 
the University. As it also closed the doors of the Romish 
priesthood against him, it practically ended his public 
career, and consequently he lapsed into comparative ob- 
scurity, known and appreciated by a select circle, but 
forgotten by the general public, rendering valuable service 
to the Romish Church by his conduct of The Dublin Review 
and other literary work, but taking little prominent part 
in the controversies of the time. Referring to the incident 
which withdrew Mr. Ward from the active strife in which 
he seemed destined to be conspicuous, and was certainly 
qualified to be one of the most powerful of champions, 
Dean Stanley says— 


The contest had reached a white heat—law-suits, prosecutions of 
every kind were talked of—the weapons of both parties were drawn 
and sharpened—when suddenly the Oxford Movement collapsed at its 
centre. This is not the place or time to describe the entirely personal 
reason of a defeat so singular and so total. Suffice it to say, that it 
was a defeat in which the sense of the ludicrous aspect prevailed over 
every other feeling, and the fierce passions of eager controversialists 
became displaced by the wholly unexpected entrance of a spirit of 
another kind. 


Mr. Ward, however, remains the hero of what an ob- 
server so acute and keen-sighted as the Dean describes 
as, ‘* The one agitation which, more than any other of our 
time, threatened to rend asunder the English Church.” 
Surely a more curious deliverance was never wrought out 
for any Church. Her most dangerous assailant married a 
wife, and as he could not enter inte the battle the whole 
affair was reduced to “ insignificant proportions.” 
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But though the latter part of his life may thus be lacking 
in an interest and value which otherwise it might have 
possessed, this does not at all detract from the intrinsic 
value of this record of the early days. The story of Oxford 
in the time of the “ Movement,” is one of the most 
suggestive passages in the Church history of the century. 
The characteristics of the chief actors, the influences by 
which they were affected, the action and reaction of the op- 
posing tendencies, the more striking incidents of the struggle, 
must have attraction for all thoughtful students, and 
especially those who are interested in the religious move- 
ments of the times. Each new contribution to our knowledge 
only serves to enhance and deepen that feeling, and among 
them this biography of Mr. Ward will not be regarded as the 
least in value. If looked at merely as a piece of literary 
work it deserves the highest praise. The clearness of its 
style, the singularly dispassionate temper shown in its judg- 
ments, the painstaking discrimination of its analyses of 
character and opinions form a combination of admirable 
qualities not often met with. The writer’s aim has been 
to give us a faithful representation of his father, and in 
order to this, has not been content to trust to his own 
recollections, or to record his personal impressions, coloured 
as they were sure to be by the affectionate reverence with 
which he holds his memory, but has applied to his father’s 
eminent friends and contemporaries. The Deans of St. 
Paul’s and of Durham and Professor Jowett are among 
those whose recollections have greatly enriched the volume, 
and enable us to have before the mind’s-eye a life-like 
portrait of the man and his work. But this is only part 
of its subject. The Oxford Movement itself is described 
with a vividness and a discrimination such as we have not 
often met with, and attractive as is the study of Mr. 
Ward himself, this picture of the school which has so 
materially affected the character both of the Anglican and 
Romish Churches in this country, and which has not been 
without its influence on other religious communities, is still 
more full of instruction. 

William George Ward himself, as he is here pourtrayed 
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by various hands, must have been a striking and original 
personality, and more because of his moral even than 
his intellectual qualities. The latter indeed were of no 
mean order, though hardly of the type to which University 
distinctions are given. Gifted with singularly acute meta- 
physical power, fond of abstract speculation and passion- 
ately fond of discussion, he had no liking for regular 
and systematic work. He was eminent at the ‘‘ Union "— 
where he was the Tory chief—‘‘ There goes old Ward, 
the walking incarnation of the Union,’ Cardwell is re- 
ported to have said one day on seeing him saunter in 
to a late breakfast party—but to the class of students 
which wins the praises of tutors and professors and carries 
off scholarships and fellowships he did not belong. His 
reading was extensive, but desultory, and as he was not 
ambitious of honours he might have left Oxford without 
any University distinction had not a change in his father’s 
circumstances compelled him to apply himself to Collegiate 
studies, though even then under conditions which in the 
case of a less able man would have meant certain failure. 
He would attend to what was congenial to his taste and 
nothing else. Pure mathematics were his delight and 
applied mathematics his abhorrence, and of course for that 
very reason the latter should have had special attention, 
but instead of that, “‘when given by his tutor, on the eve 
of examination, a set of specially important formule in 
mechanics to learn, he sat up reading one of Miss Austen’s 
novels instead.”’ So in classics, he disliked the “ collateral ” 
questions on history and literature, and therefore did not 
prepare them. So brilliant was he ‘‘in his own line,” that 
a very little attention to the points outside it would have 
infallibly secured him a double-first. As it was he had to 
be content with a double second-class, and even this would 
hardly have been possible but for his surpassing excellence 
in those parts of the examination to which he had given his 
effort. An amusing story, which is eminently characteristic 
of the man, is told of the classical examination. 

The vivi voce examination in classics was public, and when a 
prominent man was being examined the schools were thronged by 
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undergraduates and fellows. Considerable curiosity was felt as to how 
Ward would acquit himself, and the audience was large. One of 
Cicero’s letters to his brother Quintus is chosen, and the examiner 
tells Ward to turn to a particular part. Ward reads it admirably, his 
voice being excellent, his intonation and inflections faultless, and his 
sense of the meaning and spirit of the passage leaving nothing to be 
desired. Attention is aroused. The audience—consisting of a large 
number of undergraduates and a good sprinkling of dons—is on the 
qui vive. Here is a first-rate man evidently. The construing comes 
next, which, if not quite so exceptionally good as the reading, still 
quite bears out the expectation of a display of first-class ability. The 
examiner, in obvious good humour, says at the end, ‘‘ Very well, Mr. 
Ward, and now let me ask you, What are the principal letters which 
we have now extant of Cicero? To whom were they written? ’— 
Ward (without the slightest hesitation), ‘‘I really don’t know.’’—The 
examiner (surprised, and after a short pause), “The letter from which 
you have just construed a passage was written on the eve of a very 
eventful time; can you tell me something of the events which followed 
immediately afterwards ?’’—Ward, “I know nothing whatever about 
them.” ‘This was said with perfect gravity and in a tone of philosophic 
resignation.—* Take your time, Mr. Ward,” says the examiner ; *‘ you 
are nervous.’’—“ No, sir,” replies Ward, “ it’s not nervousness; pure 
ignorance.’’--The examiner made another attempt. ‘ In what year 
was it written ?’’—Ward (with energy), “ I haven't the slightest idea.” 
(Father Faber used to say that as the examination proceeded he began 
to give his answers in a tone of resentment, as though the questions 
were impertinent ones.) His frank confessions of ignorance attracted 
the attention of the well-known Dr. Jenkyns of Balliol, and drew from 
him an often-quoted malaprop: “ There is a candid ingenuity about 
the fellow which pleases me,’ he remarked to a friend. Ward's 
scholarship, however, went for a good deal; and though in the face 
of his disregard of the required historical and collateral work a first- 
elass was out of the question, the examiners gave him asecond”’ (p. 27). 


The story is instructive as developing one of the most 
characteristic features in the spirit of its hero, his scorn of 
all conventional pretences and his resolute determination 
to face the most unpleasant facts and indeed to present 
them in their baldest and most unpleasant form. It was 
this, perhaps, more than any other quality, which deter- 
mined his distinctive position in the ‘‘ Movement.” The 
via media could not content him. He feit its weakness, 
detected its anomalies and inconsistencies, and was im- 
patient of its tampering with principles which he, on the 
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contrary, insisted on carrying to their ultimate issue. It 
is not often that we meet with a history of intellectual and 
spiritual development—whether it be evolutionary or 
revolutionary we do not undertake to determine—more 
striking and remarkable than that which is here recorded. 

He came up to Oxford an admirer and disciple of Arnold’s, 
and was so intimate a friend of Stanley’s that he played, 
we are told, “the part of Pylades to his Orestes.” From 
Arnold he had learned a scorn and hatred of worldliness, a 
love of reality which he carried out fully in the interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture, and a deep sense of the obligation 
enforced by the apostolic precept to ‘‘ honour all men.” 
But beyond these good moral principles he had also imbibed 
Arnold’s intense opposition to the exaggerations of the 
extreme Evangelical school, especially to what he regarded 
as an “‘ element of fatalism,”’ which meant the ‘‘ destruction 
of the very virtue of self-conquest.” It should never be 
forgotten that the Tractarian teaching has affected even the 
Evangelical School, and so modified its tone that the savage 
criticisms of Ward and others of his school appear to us 
so wild and extreme as to be almost irrational. They 
certainly would be so to-day, and even at the time when 
they were penned they were open to the charge of want of 
discrimination and fairness, but they might have been 
more easily sustained then than now. The objections 
of Mr. Ward, too, are not to the extreme form of the 
doctrine of justification by faith or to deductions from it, 
but to its essential principle which he misunderstands and 
so misrepresents that he gives us little better than a 
caricature. 

This anti-Evangelical element of Arnold’s teaching he 
never lost. But the general system he had learned at the 
feet of that eminent master could not long content him. 
The craving for a leader and guide indeed was strong 
within him, and while Arnold satisfied that longing he was 
willing to walk in his light. But (the biographer tells us) 
“his earnest and constant ery was in spiritual matters— 
‘Give me a guide.’ ‘A deep cry,’ he says, ‘is heard from 
human nature.’ Teach us the truth, for we cannot find it 
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ourselves, yet we need it more than aught else on earth.” 
The soul possessed with this sense of weakness, and con- 
scious of the need of guidance, but yet unable, in a simple 
faith, to commit itself to the leading of the Divine Spirit, 
is already more than half prepared for submission to the 
Church which undertakes to be his infallible guide. But 
before Ward reached this refuge there was an_inter- 
mediate stage, in which Newman had almost absolute 
possession of him. ‘‘ Newman,” he said to Father Whitty 
at the time when the “Ideal” was in preparation, “is 
my Pope. Without his sanction I cannot move.” Not 
the less the relations between the two men were somewhat 
complex, for the disciple was inclined to move faster than the 
tutor, who, in his turn, was often perplexed and harassed 
by the outspoken and uncompromising tone adopted by 
his admiring follower. The difficulties of the situation are 
so manifest that there is no need to dwell upon them. 
Newman was weighted by the responsibilities of a leader- 
ship such as perhaps no man has ever enjoyed in the 
University, and properly anxious that every step which he 
took should be wisely considered. Ward was free from 
every restraint of this kind, and, as has been already 
indicated, disposed to pursue every principle to its ultimate 
issue, and to set that forth in its most pronounced form. 
This difference in the position and characteristics of the 
two men did not, however, interfere with the sincere loyalty 
of the younger to the teacher from whom he had learned 
so much. 

Mr. Ward's account of his father’s change of opinion is 
necessarily, to some extent, coloured by his own pre- 
dilections. It was, according to him, the exchange of a 
devotion largely personal for submission to Catholic senti- 
ment. Disinterested observers will probably find as strong 
a personal fascination in the one case as in the other. 
When a great principle or movement is incarnated in a 
leader, whose personality impresses itself deeply upon his 
followers there seems always to be a tendency on the part 
of opponents to overlook the force of the truth or cause 
which he represents, and to ascribe everything to the 
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charm of the man. Thus, in speaking of the transfer of 
Ward’s allegiance, the biographer writes :— 


But most of all, the purely personal character of Arnold’s system— 
its entire dependence on his own personality—weighed on Mr. Ward. 
It was Arnoldism rather than Christianity. Newman called in the 
fathers of the whole Christian Church of all ages as his fellow-teachers 
and fellow-interpreters of Scripture. Here was personal sanctity 
exhibited in mutual support, corporate sanctity, one saint testifying to 
another and supporting his claims. But Arnold, however great and 
good, did not invoke such fellowship, and expounded his views con- 
fessedly on his own sole authority. 


It may be that there is some foundation for this 
criticism on Arnold’s method. But, after all, to what 
does it amount, even if pushed to its extreme? Simply 
that Arnold exercised his own right of independent judg- 
ment, just as the Fathers had exercised theirs, and that in 
doing so he had at least this advantage over them, that the 
experience of centuries had supplied the most trustworthy 
tests as to the soundness of their teachings. But the 
point to which we wish to call attention is the curious 
irony of fate by which this charge is brought against 
Arnold. Tor it is precisely the indictment which he urges 
against the Tractarian system, which he describes as 
*“‘Newmanism.” ‘There is an error on both sides. Even 
Newman’s power, great as it was, would not have availed to 
create the extraordinary revolution in the Anglican Church 
had not the formularies of that Church lent themselves 
only too easily to his subtle ingenuity of interpretation, 
and (what perhaps had even more influence) had not the 
hierarchical temper which that Church has always fostered 
disposed numbers to listen to such teachings with greedi- 
ness. Ward was evidently prepared to be a willing 
recipient of his views. There was, however, another who 
exercised hardly less influence upon him. The early death 
of Hurrell Froude has interfered with the full recognition 
of his share in the ‘‘ Movement,” whose one object is 
defined as being to ‘‘ undo the work of the Reformation.” 
But his four volumes of ‘‘ Remains” are sufficient to show 
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how keen his feelings, how far-reaching his views, how 
bold and resolute his temper. They are aflame with bitter 
hate and contemptuous scorn of the Reformers and their 
work. 


The appearance of Froude’s ** Remains” was indeed an epoch in Mr. 
Ward’s life. “ The thing that was utterly abhorrent with him,’’ writes 
Lord Blachford, “ was to stop short,” and this was precisely what the 
via media, with all its attractiveness, had hitherto appeared to do. 
- .. “He found in Froude’s ‘ Remains,’” continued Lord Blachford, 
‘a good deal of his own Radicalism (though nothing at all of his own 
Utilitarianism or Liberalism), and it seemed to make him literally 
jump for joy.” ... The boldness and completeness, the uncom- 
promising tone of the “* Remains” took hold of Mr. Ward’s imagina- 
tion. Authority in religion was the avowed principle. A clear, 
explicit rule of faith was thus substituted for perplexing and harassing 
speculations. There was no temporizing or stopping short. Mr. 
Ward’s dislike of the current system was echoed in the plain state- 
ment which he was for ever quoting, ‘* At length (under Henry VIII.) 
the Church of England fell. Will she ever rise again ? ”’ 


That, there could be any sympathy between a man of 
these views and this spirit and Arthur Penrhyn Stanley 
seems at first unintelligible. But what is even more sur- 
prising is that Stanley should at one time have come under 
the spell of Newman. The two friends attended Newman’s 
lectures on ‘“‘ Romanism and Popular Protestantism” to- 
sether. Both of them, indeed, were hostile critics, though 
impressed by the intellectual and moral power of the 
eloquent lecturer. Mr. Ward, indeed, was so extremely 
demonstrative with his various expressions of approval or 
condemnation, his smiles and his nudges of Stanley, and his 
whispered asides, ‘‘ What would Arnold say of that ?”’ that 
Newman found it necessary to have the seats differently 
arranged for the subsequent lecture, so that at least he 
should not be confronted by these two conspicuous and 
somewhat distracting hearers. Most curious of all is it to 
be told that Stanley was drawn towards Newman. Even 
had the attraction been stronger, its influence must have 
been limited, and would certainly not have been of long 
duration. The two friends drifted apart, not more from 
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the force of circumstances than from the innate tendencies 
of each. 

Had Ward's been an exceptional case, the story of his 
transition would have been less instructive, but he was a 
type of a large class, and his relation to the “‘ Movement,” 
as it soon came to be called, gives the book peculiar interest. 
This part of the subject, however, we reserve for future 
treatment, and confine ourselves in the limited space which 
still remains to the individual and the stirring incidents 
which marked the close of his University career. “Tract 90” 
began the excitement which the publication of the “ Ideal 
of a Christian Church” raised to fever heat. Looking 
back and reading the book in the calmer atmosphere of 
to-day, we still are unable to feel any surprise at the com- 
motion which it produced, or even at the strong measures 
which were taken against its author. We have no right to 
judge the action of the prosecutors by those broad prin- 
ciples of liberty which we accept and are prepared to main- 
tain at whatever cost, for the University was not governed 
on these principles, and the defendant would have been 
just as unwilling to accept them as his accusers. It was 
very generous on the part of the Liberal school to stand up 
in defence of those who assuredly would not have adopted 
a similar policy in relation to them, but the majority are 
hardly to be condemned for refusing to listen to their 
appeal. Rightly or wrongly—very wrongly, as we hold it 
—the national seats of learning had been reserved for the 
exclusive benefit of those who would conform to certain 
tests, designed to ensure their bond fide membership in the 
Church of England. Dissenters of all classes were thus kept 
outside. To them the injustice of these restrictions was 
simply intolerable. But it would have become still more 
so if those who enjoyed these unfair and invidious privi- 
leges had been allowed to trifle with the very tests in virtue 
of which they held them. There was a cruel wrong in the 
maintenance of the conditions ; there was none in requiring 
that those who accepted the benefit should pay the price. 

If we study the book against which the attack was 
directed we shall be still less astonished at the indignation 
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of the Heads and of the great body of the clergy by whom 
they were supported. Such an indictment of the Anglican 
Church has never been penned. It was really a contrast 
between the Church and the Church of Rome, in which every 
point was ruled in favour of the latter Church. As in the 
Tractarian mode of dealing with Rome generally—her ideal 
was accepted as though it had been realized, while her 
actual offences against truth, liberty, righteousness, and 
coodness were ignored. In this work Mr. Ward was greatly 
helped by his own confessed lack of historic scholarship. 
It is extremely convenient not to know history when history 
testifies to facts difficult to reconcile with our theory. Mr. 
Gladstone dealt very ably with this defect of the book in the 
powerful article he contributed to The Quarterly. But it is 
not to be supposed that his arguments moved Mr. Ward. 
To him the principles both of the Romish and the Anglican 
Churches were to a large extent evolved out of his own 
intuitional consciousness—the wickedness of the Popes and 
the Papacy and the nobler qualities of the Reformers being 
alike left out of account. In the actual constitution and 
practice of the Anglican Church he found enough to criticize. 
The want of logical consistency in its formularies, the short- 
comings in its discipline, its practical corruptions, were 
topics on which he wrote with equal fulness and strength. 
The following paragraph puts some of the salient points 
very forcibly :— 


Of what nature were the corruptions and shortcomings in question ? 
He denied that they consisted merely in want of life and spiritual 
energy—a want which led her ministers to neglect their duties or the 
practice of what they preached. Such faults may be found at any 
time, however pure the doctrine and perfect the professed system of a 
Church. But with the English Church there may be maintained a far 
deeper source of corruption on the moral side, while her intellectual 
position was hopelessly anomalous. The source of her moral corrup- 
tion was the more or less conscious and more or less complete adop- 
tion in its pale of the principle of private judgment and the Lutheran 
spirit of which I have already spoken. The source of the intellectual 
confusion to be found in her position and formularies was in part a 
wholly indefensible past history, beginning with the time when she 
assumed the right to separate herself in life and erced from the rest of 
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Christendom, and, in fact, the conflicting views tolerated within her 
pale during the period of her separate existence. Two parties—the 
one approaching in essentials to Roman Catholics, the other to Dis- 
senters, opposed to each other far more than to the external bodies I 
have mentioned—existed in the Anglican Church, and each had its 
share in determining her formularies. The result was that opposite 
views as to the nature and offices of a Church, as to the rule of faith, 
as to the true ethical ideal, as to innumerable matters of doctrine and 
practice, were embodied in the public documents and official records 
of one Church. It was declared to be at the same time a branch 
of the Catholic Church and a State Establishment ot Protestants; 
subject to the descendants of the apostles and the servants of the 
civil ruler; representing the Christianity of the Fathers and re- 
jecting their views for the pure and Apostolical Christianity of the 
Reformation; regarding the Church as visible and invisible in its view 
of orders, of the Eucharist, of justification, affirming in one word what 
it denied in the next ; Protestant for the most part in its Articles and 
Catholic in its Prayer Book (p. 274). 


This is only part, though the most striking part, of the 
admirable summary which Mr. Wilfrid Ward gives of the 
crushing indictment which his father brought against 
the Church of which he was still an ordained priest. In 
the matter of the accusation there was nothing original. 
It was not the first time that the Anglican Church had 
been shown to be the creature of compromise, and of 
compromise which, instead of seeking to discover the 
middle path of truth between two extremes, had hit 
upon the notable expedient of combining two opposites 
and contradictories in one system, so that each party 
might be justified in asserting that the Church was its 
own private inheritance. But never, perhaps, had this 
thesis been so elaborately worked out, enforced with 
such relentless logic, presented with such unconcern as 
to the possible effects it might produce. The sting, how- 
ever, lay in the fact that the assailant was a clergyman 
holding a position of high degree. If an enemy had done 
it, his charges might have been despised as the distem- 
pered fancies and unmannerly railings of some envious 
Dissenter or bigoted Romanist; but coming from a 
leader in a party whose note had been loyalty to the 
Church, and which, indeed, had been called into existence 
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by her very dangers and the desire to guard her against 
them, the blow was staggering. Anglicanism was wounded 
in the house of its friends, and its sincere defenders now 
discovered that here were its worst enemies. The idea 
had dawned on them before this, but now it was too 
painfully apparent, for Mr. Ward did not shrink from 
proclaiming his preference for Rome, and comparing his 
own Church to the Papacy, greatly to the advantage of 
the latter. Gradually had the ‘‘Movement” developed 
this tendency Romeward, until now it was far removed 
from the ideal of Mr. Palmer and the High Churchmen who 
had to do with its organization. Palmer and Hook, Pusey 
and Keble, Newman and Ward, may be quoted as marking 
at least three stages in its progress. Now the worst predic- 
tions of its enemies were fulfilled. They had prophesied 
from the first that Rome would be its goal, and now the 
mask was cast aside, and Mr. Ward avowed where his own 
preferences and convictions must lead him. 

It was, in truth, an “ epoch-making book,’ though one of 
the last persons whom we should have expected to regard 
it in that light was Miss Helen Taylor. But so it was, as 
we learn from her own words. John Stuart Mill’s expres- 
sions in relation to it are both suggestive and curious. 
‘‘ Have you seen Ward’s book?” he writes to Bain. “ It 
is a remarkable book in every way, and not the least so 
because it quotes and puffs me in every chapter—and 
Comte occasionally, though with deep lamentation over our 
irreligion.” In another letter, he says: ‘‘ I always hailed 
Puseyism, and preached that thought would sympathize 
with thought, though I did not expect to find my own case 
so striking an example!” There is something more in 
this than the elective affinity between minds thoroughly in 
earnest. Mill had exercised a certain influence over Ward, 
and to the end there remained something of that fearless 
earnestness in the pursuit of truth which he had learned 
from him. It is instructive, however, to note how the 
two Newmans and the two Froudes, starting at the same 
point and for some time coming under the same influences 
reached such opposite conclusions. They all alike re- 
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volted not only against the current theology of the day, but 
of Revelation itself, but while the one drifted into unbelief, 
the other sought the peace and confidence which they could 
not do without in submission to an infallible Church. Pro- 
fessor Huxley, in the June number of The Nineteenth Century, 
says—‘‘If 1 were called upon to compile a Primer of Infi- 
delity, I think I should save myself trouble by making a 
selection from these works (Newman’s ‘ Essay on Miracles’ 
and ‘Tract 85’), and from the ‘Essay on Development,’ by the 
same author.” The sting of this assertion is in its truth, 
and the incidents of personal development to which we 
have referred go far to establish it. In deseribing (which 
he does with great vividness) the radical antagonism 
between the schools of Arnold and Newman, Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward says— 


The Newmanites proposed to inoculate the Church with a little 
Popery, the Arnoldites to inoculate it with a little Liberalism, as the 
best safeguard against these diseases in their malignant form... . 
Arnold saw truly, when he said in 1836, of the outcome of the ‘‘ Move- 
ment,” it will not take the form Newman wishes, but its far more natural 
and consistent form of pure Popery; and Newman’s account of the 
tendency of Liberalism to make “ shipwreck of Christian faith’? may 
claim to have been prophetic. 


This is only superficially and apparently true. Liberals 
have drifted into unbelief, though it is hardly like the 
author’s usual generosity to remind us of ‘‘ the association 
of the value of Arnold in our own day with a belief con- 
cerning the Supreme Being differing little in its essence 
from Mr. Herbert Spencer’s agnosticism.” Arnold himself 
was as sincere a believer and as devout a Christian as any 
Newmanite of them all, and it is a cruel injustice to fasten 
on him the errors of his gifted but sceptical son, unless 
it can be shown that the son only carried out his father’s 
principles, and whatever fault be found with the teaching 
of the distinguished Head of Rugby, this cannot fairly 
be alleged. ‘The sceptical tendency of Liberalism, in- 
deed, was largely the result of the mode in which New- 
man and his school dealt with it. Their object was 
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to impale it on the horns of a dilemma, and, in some 
cases, unfortunately, they succeeded in forcing men into un- 
belief in preference to that submission to Rome. It was 
Newman who undermined the foundations of Christian 
faith in order to build upon its ruins the new structure of 
Church authority. 

The exciting scenes which accompanied Ward’s condem- 
nation have often been described, and we must not dwell on 
them. ‘The fierce battle of pamphleteers and journalists ; 
the agitation of the Dons; and the wild excitement of 
“undergrads,” ready with the usual generosity of the 
young to sympathize with the accused ; the mustering of 
the clerical clans from all parts of the country; the fury 
excited by Mr. Ward’s speech in defence ; his condemnation 
and the interference of the Proctors to prevent further pro- 
ceedings—are told here again with great pictorial skill, and 
with the addition of some personal incidents, which give 
the narrative a very life-like character. With his con- 
demnation Ward’s connection with the ‘‘ Movement” ends, 
and, as Dean Stanley indicates, the ‘‘ Movement” itself 
collapsed. Very truly does his son say—‘‘ The broad fact 
that the English clergyman who advocated clerical celibacy 
was himself about to marry,” changed the whole situation. 
Still Ward’s book and his equally memorable speech remain 
unanswered, and, if Dissent needs a justification, it cannot 
well find one more effective than that which they supply. 

The perusal of the narrative is sufficient to explain the 
singular circumstances under which Ward’s controversial 
career came to a close. Whether it was wise for him to 
have fought so terrible a battle, exciting at once the hopes 
of his friends and the bitterness of his enemies, while he 
had the secret knowledge that the action to which he 
stood pledged by the engagement to his future wife made 
the practical issue of no importance, is a point which we 
do not care to determine. But it is perfectly manifest 
that nature did not design him for a Romish priest or even 
a severe ecclesiastic. He had a bright, genial, social 
temper which fitted and disposed him to other things. 
Some of the stories as to its manifestation in the Univer- 
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sity are extremely amusing. The sketches of university life 
are among the most attractive parts of the volume, and 
we only regret that the limits of space prevent us from 
dwelling upon them. 





A STUDY OF DR. DODDRIDGE’S EARLY LIFE. 
II. 


Tue student was so well satisfied with his quarters at 
Kibworth, that he did not at all like the prospect of his 
tutor accepting the pastorate of Hinckley, which would 
necessitate the removal of the academy. ‘‘I must confess 
myself not fond of the change,” he writes, ‘‘ because I am 
here well accommodated with a dainty, handsome chamber 
to myself, which is a convenience I can hardly expect 
there.” Kibworth—Kibworth-Harcourt and Kibworth- 
Beaucamp—was just such a neighbourhood as such a quiet- 
loving student would appreciate. The moated camp was 
one object of interest; so, likewise, was the old Grammar 
School, founded by a benefactor whose name has been 
forgotten, and which was rebuilt during Doddridge’s resi- 
dence in the village. The church, standing on a height, 
had then a lofty spire, which just a hundred years later fell 
suddenly to the ground. There was also the manor-house, a 
relic of medizval times. All of these things were set off to 
the best advantage by the beauty of their natural surround- 
ings. In a letter to “Mamma Farrington,” of Bethnal 
Green (Aug. 27, 1722), Doddridge shows why the removal 
to Hinckley was not to his taste : 


We have not half those opportunities for retirement that we had 


at Kibworth.... £ At Kibworth we had flowery meadows and gush 
ing streams, and all those pretty embellishments of nature that 
contribute to the entertainment of an amorous imagination. I have 
often walked there alone, and for want of a more substantial mistre 

fallen in love with the empress that presided over these charmin 


retreats. Lut, alas! Hinckley is more like Egypt than Canaan, I 
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just now locked out of my closet window, and instead of that lovely 
prospect I used to behold from my dear, bright garret at Kibworth 


t] 
I saw nothing but bricks and mortar, ready prepared for building 
our new meeting. And if I go abroad I meet with all the world, 
and you know that it is but a very small part of it that I am 
fond of. 


, 
y 


Still, as the most capable student in the house, he 
received some extra attention. Already the Principal may 
have seen in this youth, with a great mind and fervent 
piety, his own possible successor, while Mrs. Jennings did 
her part by allotting him the best bedroom—“ a very hand- 
some chamber and well furnished.” There were “ a neat 
blue camblet bed, an elbow chair, half a dozen little ones, 
a black table, a chest of drawers, and a large looking-glass, 
besides the convenience of a fireplace, which you know is 
very considerable.” There does not appear to have been 
any carpet, and from this we infer that many commonplace 
things in our houses to-day were unheard-of luxuries to 
ordinary people 170 years ago. 

When Mr. Jennings left Kibworth he appears to hay 
sold his pretty house and grounds to the people for £200, 
thus providing a manse for future pastors. It was expected 
that the charge would soon be accepted by some one; but 
this was not the case, and when Doddridge received a 
unanimous call in the spring of 1723, neighbouring 
ministers advised him to regard it favourably, as other- 
wise there might be disastrous divisions in the congrega- 
tion. The people may probably have reflected in themselves 
the ordinary characteristics of a village church of those 
days. A full assembly did not exceed 150, and the stipend 
was only £35 per annum. After making all allowances 
for the difference in the value of money, this would not 
tempt a prudent divine to marry and settle down without 
other resources; but when board and lodging in a farm- 
house cost only £10 a year, even such an income allowed 
some marcin for books and luxuries in the case of a singl 
man. To Doddridge the sphere offered some attractions ; 
for while, as was inevitable, there were the dull, the unim- 
pressionable, aud the indifferent among those who attended 
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the chapel, there were also “‘a great many plain, serious, 
understanding Christians among them, of a free, communi- 
cative temper.”” While the former were the chief cause of 
Mr. Jennings’s removal, the latter were an encouragement 
to his youthful successor. Although the pastor-elect had 
only just come of age, he must have known something of 
his own powers despite his natural modesty, while the most 
discerning among those who invited him to become their 
pastor were well aware that no ordinary young man was 
settling among them. These friends plainly declared that 
they did not expect that he would spend more than a few 
years among them, and when God opened the way to a 
larger sphere, they would not oppose a removal. 

When thus, as a thin pale youth of twenty-one, Doddridge 
settled in his first pastorate, he resolved to utilize every 
advantage which the seclusion of village life afforded; and 
so keenly did he appreciate such opportunities for improve- 
ment, that he refused one tempting offer after another to 
minister to a larger and richer congregation. Already he 
was a man of large culture, being as well acquainted with 
the works of the best French divines as he was with the 
poems of Homer. Selfish ambition on his own account 
seems to have been entirely driven out of his heart by a 
desire to become a strong man in the Lord’s service; and 
hence, while his mind was enlarging its empire, he was 
crowing in the spiritual life. The bond uniting pastor and 
people was a strong one. ‘I would hope that God is 
among us,” he could say, “‘ and I desire to mention it with 
a great deal of thankfulness, that I already see some 
encouraging effects of my poor attempts to serve them.” 
Although they were good-natured and considerate, the 
young pastor was obliged to concede that they nevertheless 
constituted one of the most unpolite congregations he ever 
knew, consisting, as they did, “almost entirely of farmers, 
and graziers, with their subaltern officers.”” How different 
must the times have been when in the whole pastoral round 
there was not one family who spread a tea-table! ‘I do 
not go very much abroad, and when I am at home, I can 
conveniently spend twelve hours a day in my study. I have 
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now many good books of my own,” he was able to add, 
‘and my friends, that are still better furnished, are very 
ready to oblige me with the use of theirs.” 

He did not lodge at one place during the time of his Kib- 
worth pastorate ; for at one time he is at Stretton, at another 
at Burton, Overy, or elsewhere. At Burton he was housed 
with Mr. and Mrs. Freeman, whose daughter, Catherine, 
Doddridge would have married had she been less fickle- 
minded. The references to this girl, whose age about 
corresponded with that of her lover, are very numerous in 
the letters; many letters are addressed to her, and so 
vividly are her surroundings and characteristics brought out, 
that they might almost serve as the groundwork of a 
romance in real life.* Doddridge had a high opinion of 
her, but her merits were evidently not what he supposed, 
and it is doubtful if the match could ever have been a 
desirable one. The last letter he sent, and written at 
Christmas, 1727, extends through five printed octavo 
pages, and is in all respects a striking production as coming 
from one who had been deeply wronged. : 

Soon after his settlement at Kibworth he was asked to 
settle in London, while another invitation came from 
Coventry. The last-named place was then such a strong- 
hold of Nonconformity, that its congregation of 1,200 
persons was said to be one of the largest in England. Then 
he might have taken the pastorate at Haberdashers’ Hall, 
London, with ‘‘a handsome salary of £120 a year”; and 
Dr. Clark’s letter concerning this affords some insight into 
ministerial life in the capital in 1724 : 


It seems to me proper not to refuse it. You will there have an oppor- 
tunity, if you should be chosen, of doing much more service than 
where you are, and also of improving yourself in your studies, since 


* Mr. Humphreys remarks: “ Miss Catherine Freeman is the only 
young lady whose name is honoured by the addition of this compli- 
mentary monosyllable, the term Mrs. being employed in all other 
instances.” Hence a child twelve years of age is “ Mrs. Ann Smith”! 
In point of fact, however, Doddridge addressed his late tutor’s daughter 
as Miss Jennings, and Miss Horseman was likewise so addressed. 


4 
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you may live as retired as you think fit, and reserve for yourself every 
morning at least. You will be obliged, ordinarily, to preach but once 
a week, and have both a more easy access to books and learned con- 
versation than where you are, not to mention also the advantage of 
hearing frequently the best preachers of all sorts. Prudence and 
wisdom, indeed, as to your conduct will be necessary in London ; but 
this will not be wanting to those who, in a deep sense of their own 
insufficiency, humbly east themselves upon God for His guidance. 

In one of his letters to Mr. Massey, written at about this 
same time, Doddridge himself gives a glimpse of social life 
in London : 


The splendid, and [ had almost said luxurious, way of living, that 
[ had been used to at your house, ‘gave me a disrelish for our country 
plainness for almost a week after I came home. But now I am pretty 
vell reconciled to that as well as to my studies, so that I apprehend 
I am not yet quite spoiled; but I really am afraid that if I were to 
spend a quarter of a year with you, I should be in a great deal of 
danger. Ihave compassion upon my Fathers and brethren, the London 
ministers, who are daily exposed to such temptations at home and 
broad. Wet me entreat you, therefore, in your great wisdom, and out 
of that tender affection that I know you bear them, that you would 
lacken your hand towards them, and reduce them nearer to that 
primitive simplicity of living for which the clergy were once so 


“oF 
remarkable. 


Certain of his descendants who would have been glad to 
have claimed Doddridge as an Arian or a Socinian, can have 
paid little attention to evidences still extant of his advances 
in the spiritual life; and at times we may be almost 
tempted to suspect that things have been withheld which 
would have told against their wishes. At all events, we 
may be assured that he was not only an Evangelical, as we 
understand the term, even from the time of his first setting 
out in the ministry at Kibworth, but that he actually made 
what would be called advances in those views of Divine 
truth. As one proof of this take Dr. Kippis’s admission 
concerning student days at Northampton : 


When I was a student under him, he used frequently, on a Saturday 
evening, to read in th ‘ademy the sermons he had made in hi 
younger years; and they were much admired by his pupils, as con- 

ing models for their imitation, far superior to those wh then 
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could have leisure for in his usual Sunday discourses. One thing which 
pleased most of us was, that these sermons had less of the Calvinistic 
dress of expression than was adopted by him after his 
Northampton. 


settlement at 


The authority for supposing that Doddridge preached 
better as a fledgling at Kibworth than as a matured divine 
at Northampton is thus simply a degenerate student’s ac- 
commodating imagination. Such a man, however, would 
naturally grow both mentally and spiritually ; and to sup- 
pose that he gave his people that which was hurriedly 
prepared, thus costing him little, is to know little or nothing 
of his everyday habits. Whether the young pastor at 
Kibworth was what we shall call a Calvinist need not be 
argued; we are satisfied to know that his confession of 
faith of 1722, which Mr. Bull discovered and copied out 
fifteen years ago, shows that he was at the outset an un- 
compromising Trinitarian ; in other words, that he was no 
such ‘‘ Liberal” as Mr. Humphreys would have liked 
readers of the Diary and Correspondence to suppose he 
was ; but, on the contrary, even judged by the standards of 
to-day, he was an Evangelical of the Evangelicals. After 
siving this original confession, Dr. Stanford remarks that 
‘‘the Northampton confession, made in 1750, records his 
return to the same standard after a certain wavering, which, 
he says, was sometimes felt in the course of his life in 
Leicestershire.” Then follows Doddridge’s views of Christ 
and the Holy Spirit as he expressed them on accepting his 
second pastorate : 


I believe that He (Christ) is possessed, not only of this human and 


created nature in which He conversed among the children of men, but 
that He is also, in a sense common to no other, the brightness of the 
Father's glory, and the express image of His Person; and so partakes 


of all Divine attributes and perfections as to be really one with the 
Father, and, Himself, God over all, blessed for evermore. 

[ believe that the sacred Spirit, who is the grand agent in the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, is a Divine Person, united with the Father and 
the Son inadorable and incomprehensible manner; and thus I learn, 


and firmly believe, the great doctrine of a Trivrry of Persons in the 


Biographia Britannica, Art. ** Doddridge,”’ v. 271. 
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unity of the Godhead ; an awful mystery, which, being matter of pure 
revelation, I apprehend I should only obscure by attempting to explain 

In reading the Letters we have to bear in mind that 
“ Orthodox ”’ as used by Doddridge, and “ hyper-Calvinist ”’ 
as used in the present day, are something like synonymous 
terms. If this is overlooked we shall sometimes mis- 
apprehend the meaning of certain expressions. Even in 
his own day Doddridge was often misjudged, and when the 
hearers were persons only slightly educated, very small 
evidence served to demonstrate that the theology given out 
was more or less defective. Thus, when the congregation 
at Hertford thought of honouring the young pastor of Kib- 
worth with ‘‘a call,” they first sent a couple of trusty 
messengers to spy out the land. To their unspeakable 
dismay, what did these worthies see and hear in the village 
chapel? The Ten Commandments were set up in face of 
the assembly just as they might have been in a church; 
the preacher used the form of the Lord’s Prayer, and a 
clerk said “Amen”! The messengers hastened from the 
scene, if not actually panic-stricken, yet perfectly assured 
that the Kibworth pastor was ‘a legal preacher!” 

To us there is something very suggestive in the friend- 
ship of Doddridge with Lady Huntingdon and George 
Whitefield. Even to Dr. Watts the great field-preacher 
was somewhat of an incomprehensible enthusiast ; but he 
does not appear to have remained so for long in the esti- 
mation of the Northampton tutor. When Doddridge first 
heard Whitefield at Bath, and on Kennington Common, in 


Dr. Stanford says on this and other quotations: ‘* Unless lan- 
guage is to be regarded as an instrument for the concealment of thought, 
the language of Doddridge now quoted expresses his entire acceptance 
of all we mean by the doctrine of the Trinity ; but unhappily, when he 
came to discuss the subject in his Lectures, he considered himself bound 
to put his thoughts upon it in the scholastic and technical form into 
which he had cast his thoughts on other Christian doctrines. He 
therefore suggested a definition which we must regard as utterly 
unsatisfactory. While a man may trust his very life to a certain fact, 
he may break down in attempting to give the philosophy of it ” (** Life 
of Doddridge,” p. 50). 
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1739, he judged him to be “ bold and enthusiastic ’’ ; but 
when the same preacher, in the course of his travels halted 
at Northampton to address three thousand persons on a 
common, he was ‘‘ most courteously received by Dr. Dodd- 
ridge.” A little later on Whitefield is found addressing a 
number of students, supposed by Mr. Tyerman to have 
probably been those of the Northampton academy. Still 
later, Doddridge receives a letter from Colonel Gardiner, 
with which he evidently sympathized, speaking of White- 
field in the highest terms. Then, having advanced so far, 
Doddridge soon after startled certain so-called moderate 
persons out of all their propriety and drew forth a repri- 
mand _.from the polite and judicious Isaac Watts by assisting 
at a service in Whitefield’s Tabernacle; and as if such an 
affront were not enough, the Anglican itinerant was soon 
after even asked to preach in the Doctor’s pulpit at North- 
ampton! As Mr. Tyerman well says, ‘‘ This seemed to 
perfect the enormity ;” but at the same time it proclaimed 
to the world that Doddridge was one in spirit with those 
who were working to advance the Great Revival. If further 
proof of this were needed we should come upon even that 
when we find Doddridge at Lady Huntingdon’s house at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch discussing with her ladyship, James 
Hervey, and a conclave of ‘‘ Methodists,” the desirability of 
erecting a new tabernacle for Whitefield in London. 

If we now just follow Doddridge to Northampton, and 
note his behaviour on the first sacrament day in that town, 
we shall not remain in doubt as to what kind of a man he 
was. Here is a passage from his Diary on this occasion, 
dated April 12, 1730: 


Iam now going to approach to Christ at His table, and I never 
appeared before Him under a burden of deeper and more aggravated 
guilt; and, consequently, I never came with a greater need of His 
assistance. He has been multiplying my engagements to a life of 
strict and exact holiness, and since my last approach to Him some of 
the most important circumstances of my life have happened. I have 
removed from my dear friends at Harborough, and brought to settle 
here at Northampton; I have been solemnly devoted to God in the 
work of the ministry; since that time I have been visited with a 
great illness, which seemed to threaten the destruction of my life; and 
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yet by all these awful and melting engagements, my soul has been too 
little impressed. How many sins and follies have I fallen into since I 
was last at the Lord’s Supper at St. Albans! all the long train of 
distracted and extravagant passion to Clarinda; all the undue 
concern for quitting Harborough; all the forgetfulness of God in 
my new settlement at Northampton. The same sins have been 
committed here as elsewhere, in all their circumstances. What 
reason have I to wonder that I am suffered to live; that I am 

le to continue in the ministry; that I am enabled to officiate in 
lie; and that I am called this day, not only to receive, but to dis- 
tribute, the Bread of Life? Methinks I am almost ashamed to present 





myself at that solemnity. Lord, I do verily believe that there is none 
who less deserve Thy favour; no one who has more exposed himself 
to Thy wrath. Yet I hope Thou wilt still pardon me. Grace that 
ibounds to the chief of sinners, and freely flowing from the bleeding 
heart of a Redeemer, will, I hope, be my refuge. At His feet would 
[ lay myself. On His merit and righteousness would I repose my hope. 


lisposal of all my concerns. Lord, it is my earnest expectation 
vnd my hope, that Thou mayest in all things be glorified in me, 
whether by my life, or by my death ; that yet to me to live may be 
Christ, and to die, unspeakable gain. 


[f he was not a genius, in the conventional sense, as Dr. 
Kippis admits, we shall agree with Dr. Stanford that 
Woddridge did “an amount of work in twenty years that 
hardly any other life can match.” Besides, as the same 
sympathetic biographer also says, ‘‘ He was a pioneer in 
several great enterprises of social and evangelical benefi- 
cence; he:was a great pattern of charity.” Better thanall, 
his works have lived after him; and though now partially 
neglected, his books, in a multitude of instances, have 
been instrumental in awakening souls to the importance of 
religion—conyverts who now, in common with the author, 
are at home in the heavenly country. 


Catherine Freeman, of Burton-Overy, near Kibworth. One of the 
letters addressed by Doddridge to this fickie girl, who seems never to 
have known her own mind, nor to have shown much feeling for others, 
extends through fourteen printed octavo pages! Out of the 110 houses 
in the village, the one in which the young pastor lived with this family 
may yet survive. 


G. HOLDEN PIKE. 
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THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. 

We have already introduced this valuable series to our 
readers, and have noted the special excellence of the 
volume on Isaiah, which stands at the head of the list. 
Without disparaging the labours of some of his associates 
in this great Biblical work, we may say that Mr. Smith has 
produced an ideal book on Isaiah, worthy, as an exposition, 
to stand by the side of Dr. Maclaren’s admirable volume 
on Colossians. It is the peculiar merit of Mr. Smith that 
his work is distinctively his own, and the originality and 
thoroughness with which he treats his subject must invest 
the life and teaching of the old prophet with a charm for a 
large class of readers which they never possessed before. 
We met recently with an observation that a very large pro- 
portion, even of good Christian people, have but a very 
imperfect knowledge of what are called (though apparently 
for no better reason than because their writings are 
smaller in quantity) the ‘‘ Minor Prophets,” but as we read 
it we could not but feel that the remark might be extended 
to the prophetical writings generally. The reason is 
obvious. To a considerable number they are a sealed 
book. They have been taught to regard them as part of 
the Divine revelation, and accordingly they feel a strong 
veneration for them—a veneration unhappily carried so far 
that they shrink from a careful examination of their history 
and teaching. Probably they are familiar with a few 
classic passages selected from them, and in the case of 
Isaiah in particular, there are some glowing utterances of 
faith and hope on which they are fond of dwelling. But it 
may safely be said that of the circumstances under which 
they were delivered, of the special lessons they were meant 
to convey to the men to whom they were first spoken, of the 
extent to which the predictive element entered into their 
teaching, there is profound ignorance. Hence, some of the 
most interesting and instructive portions of Holy Scriptures 

* The Book of Isaiah. By Grorce ApAam Suit, Esq. The Book 
of Genesis. By Rev. Marcus Dops, D.D. The Pastoral Epistles. 
By Rev. A. T. Plummer, D.D. 
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are a terra incognita to numbers who profess to have a pro- 
found faith in the Bible. 

This is the class which shudders at every new sug- 
gestion of the Biblical critic. Some of his comments, 
indeed, are as crude as they are reckless, and as inde- 
pendent of evidence as they are inconsiderate of the most 
sacred feelings of the pious hearts they wound. But the 
readers of whom we speak do not attempt, and indeed are 
not qualified, to discriminate between sound and valuable 
criticism, at once reverent in temper and based on full exami- 
nation,and mere conjectural speculation, inspired sometimes 
by a mere love of sensation, and sometimes by even worse 
feelings. Possibly there are some of this type in whose eyes 
Mr. Smith will appear as a dangerous teacher. There are 
not a few minds in which the sentiment fostered by the 
theory of Verbal Inspiration, and the traditional inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture associated with it, has hindered 
the intelligent study of the Bible. Happily there is a 
much larger and an increasing class to whom such an 
honest endeavour to get at the real meaning of God’s 
Word, and so present it as to instruct and edify, will be 
specially welcome. For ourselves, we hail Mr. Smith and 
others of like type as real helpers of the truth. The more 
thoroughly the Bible is known, the deeper will be the con- 
viction of its supernatural origin. 

Mr. Smith makes a very striking observation in his 
Introduction, as to the effect which the ‘‘ very brilliance ” 
of “‘ certain conspicuous passages”’ has had in hiding the 
significance and value of the teaching as a whole. The 
most conspicuous and brilliant of these he has not reached 
in the present volume, and as no General Introduction is 
given, the question of a second Isaiah (a question, be it 
observed, to be dealt with as a matter of history and 
criticism, not of theological prepossession) remains to be 
dealt with in the volume which is to follow, and which 
all intelligent readers of the first will eagerly anticipate. 
To the first portion—the first thirty-nine chapters—in- 
cluded in the opening volume, his remark is peculiarly 
applicable— 
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The intensity of the gratitude with which men have seized upon the 
more evangelical passages of Isaiah, as well as the attention which 
apologists for Christianity have too partially paid to his intimations of 
the Messiah, has confirmed the neglect of the rest of the Book. But we 
might as well expect to receive an adequate conception of a great 
statesman’s policy from the epigrams and perorations of his speeches, 
as to appreciate the message which God has sent to the world through 
the Book of Isaiah from a few lectures on isolated and often dis- 
located passages. 

The underlying idea of the volume is here. It differen- 
tiates what are pleasantly called expository lectures from 
the thoroughly scholarly and suggestive examination of the 
whole contents of the book which we have here. Isaiah 
was a great statesman-prophet. Israel was a theocracy, 
and he was employed by God to set forth the principles by 
which it was to be governed, and to apply them to the 
events of the time. Hence a knowledge of the history 
and politics of the period is essential to an intelligent 
view of the prophecies. The characters and aims of the 
successive rulers, the play of rival ambition and con- 
tending powers, the attitude of the surounding nations, 
all need to be understood before the real work of the 
prophet can be fully appreciated. Mr. Smith has set 
himself to do this, and he has certainly done it with 
remarkable skill, giving the story a marvellous freshness, 
and often clothing it with considerable poetic beauty. 
But it is all subsidiary to the development of the spiritual 
lessons contained in the whole. Mr. Smith never fails 
to go to the heart of the teaching, and to bring out the 
principle applicable to all men and alltimes. Even taken 
apart from its special expository aims, his book is a very 
fine specimen of pulpit teaching. Its spirit is evangelical, 
its aim practical, its illustrations rich, felicitous, and 
varied, and about its style there is a literary finish 
which greatly enhances the charm of the whole. 

The volume by Dr. Mareus Dods on Genesis has a 
peculiar interest at present, because of the charge of 
heresy which some have so freely brought against the 
author. The Free Church has stamped on this allegation 
by electing him one of its professors, and those who study 
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this volume in an impartial spirit will find it hard to 
understand why it should ever have been brought. Let 
us take the opening chapter on the creation. Here is one 
of its first statements : ‘ It is not the object of the writers 
of Scripture to impart physical instruction, or to enlarge 
the bounds of scientific knowledge.” There is surely 
nothing open to dispute here, yet the forgetfulness of 
what is really little but a truism has led to an intolerable 
amount of angry discussion on the one hand, and of very 
ingenious but often hardly ingenuous attempts at recon- 
ciliation between science and Scripture on the other, 
which have been so fruitful a subject for bitter, and 
often profane jests. Our author goes on to consider 
the suggestion which objectors will naturally make, that 
though the sacred writer might not anticipate scientific 
discoveries, he might at least be expected to be accurate 
in any statements he did make, and this affords him the 
opportunity for setting forth the real character of the 
Biblical record which makes it hardly less a difficulty 
for the unbeliever than the believer. 


On the one hand it is irreconcilable with the teachings of science. 
On the other hand it is in striking contrast to the other cosmogonies 


which have been handed down from pre-scientitie ages. These are 
the two patent features of the record of creation, and both require to 


be accounted for. Either feature alone would be easily accounted for, 
but the two coexisting in the same document are batiling. We have 
to account at once for a want of perfect coincidence with the teachings 
of science, and for a singular freedom from those errors which disfigure 
all other primitive accounts of the creation of the world. The one 
feature of the document is as patent as the other, and presses equally 
for explanation. 


We know not how the case could have been more clearly 
stated, and the mode of dealing with it is equally 
admirable. Our author rejects at once answers which 
have found favour with some, for he regards any paltering 
with the facts as a dishonour to the Book. Nothing could 
be truer or better said than this: ‘‘The Bible needs no 
defence such as false constructions of the language bring 
to its aid. Those are its worst friends who distort its 
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words that they may yield a meaning more in accord 
with scientific truth.” The true solution he finds in 
what he calls the Law of Accommodation, by which the 
communication of truth is suited to the capacity of those 
who have to receive it. This is surely reasonable, for had 
a writer of that distant time been inspired to write in the 
scientific language of to-day, there must have been a 
second revelation to explain the contents of the first. 
But it is not necessary to our purpose to insist on the 
certainty of this solution. Our purpose is accomplished 
if we succeed in showing that the view of the interpreter 
is perfectly consistent with the most profound reverence 
for the Divine Word. We find this everywhere in the 
book. Whether or not we agree with all its opinions, we 
admire its devout temper, its deep spirituality, its remark- 
able penetration, its charming simplicity of style. 

Dr. Plummer’s work on the Pastoral Epistles is so 
thoroughly ecclesiastical in tone and teaching that it 
hardly seems in harmony with the rest of the series. We 
must, however, before referring further to these points of 
difference, fully recognize our debt to the writer for his 
defence of the genuineness of the Epistles. Mr. Horton 
has said, in that easy style in which, unfortunately, he has 
treated too many grave topics: “The three letters to 
Timothy and Titus cause great difficulty, not only because 
of their contents, but also because, in the life of the apostle 
as it is known to us, there is actually no point at which we 
can place them ; consequently, they require us to imagine 
some further years added to his life, of which we have 
but traditional notices.” This latter difficulty is one of 
those which critics are so ingenious in manufacturing, 
but in reality it is no difficulty at all. The New Testament 
does not profess to give a complete biography of Paul, and 
there is not the slightest reason to assume that his active 
ministry closed with his first imprisonment at Rome. It 
is true that for any further facts we have to rely upon 
traditional notices, but that does not prove that these 
are not facts. At all events, to assume (for it is only an 
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assumption, and an assumption contrary to the traditions 
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of the Church which have a certain historic value) that 
Paul’s life practically closed with the last chapter in 
the Acts, and from that to argue that he did not 
write the Pastoral Epistles is a somewhat extreme 
stretch. And this is to be put in opposition to the all 
but unanimous judgment of the Church for eighteen 
centuries. ‘‘ The controversy,” says Dr. Plummer, is 
entirely a modern one. It is little or no exaggeration 
to say that from the first century to the nineteenth no 
one ever denied or doubted them ’’—with the exception, 
indeed, of certain heretics into whose system they did 
not fit. For ourselves, we recognize the strength of Dr. 
Plummer’s arguments, but especially do we agree with 
him that the Epistles themselves are their own best 
witnesses, and that there is no other tenable theory which 
can be substituted for that of their Pauline origin. 

Dr. Plummer’s exposition has many points of consider- 
able merit, but we must give any space that may still 
remain to us to a notice of his ecclesiastical views. In 
some respects he is fair enough—as where he distinctly 
recognizes the absence of authority for the ordination of 
elders in the Epistle to Titus :— 


The appointment is one thing, the ordination another ; and even in 
cases in which we are sure that the appointment involved ordination 
[whence this assurance is derived is not very obvious], we are not 
justified in saying “ ordain’ where the Greek says “ appoint.” And 
as we should avoid speaking of ordaining a magistrate or a steward, 
we ought to avoid using “ ordain ”’ to translate words which would be 
thoroughly in place in such a connection. The Greek words for 
“ordain” and “ ordination’? in the sense of imposition of hands in 
order to admit to an ecclesiastical office do not occur in the New 
Testament. 


That is an important admission, for which we are in- 
debted, partly at least, to the influence of the Revisers. 
But further, Dr. Plummer goes on to say that there is 
not a trace in either of the crucial passages in the Epistles 
of ‘‘the parallel between the threefold ministry in the Old 
Testament and a threefold ministry in the Christian Church 
—high priests, priests, and Levites being compared with 
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bishops, presbyters, and deacons.” The bearing of both 
these points upon the genuineness of the Epistles is mani- 
fest. Our author points it out in the one case, but it is 
equally applicable in both. The parallel between the 
Jewish hierarchy and the Christian ministry early became 
very popular. ‘ The fact that we do not find it in any of 
these Epistles, nor even any material out of which it could 
be constructed, confirms us in the belief that these letters 
belong to the first century, and not to the second.” Add 
to this, further, that the Greek word for “ ordination” 
does not occur, and it becomes simply inconceivable that 
these Epistles should have had their origin in a period 
when ecclesiasticism had already begun to draw men away 
from the simplicity that is in Christ. 

We hold them also conclusive as to the polity of the 
New Testament Church and the nature of its ministry. 
Not so, however, with Dr. Plummer. His statement on 
this point is so remarkable that it must be quoted in full: 


For a churchman who accepts the espiscopal form of government 
as essential to the well-being of a Church the enormous prescription 
which that form has acquired during at least seventeen centuries is 
such ample justification that he can afford to be serene as to the 
outcome of enquiries respecting the constitution of the various infant 
churches from a.p. 85 to A.p. 185. It makes no practical difference 
either to add, or not to add, to an authority which was already ample. 
To prove that the episcopal form of government was founded by the 
apostles may have been a matter of great importance in the middle of 
the second century. But before that century had closed the practical 
question, if there ever was one, had settled itself. God’s providence 
ordained that the universal form of Church government should be the 
episcopal form and should continue to be such, and for us it adds 
little to its authority to know that the way in which it became 
universal was through the instrumentality and influence of the 
apostles. On the other hand, to prove that episcopacy was established 
independently of apostolic influence would detract very little from its 
accumulated authority. 


There is something startling in this audacious defiance 
of apostolic authority. Before the end of the second 
century the Church had submitted to the rule of prelacy, 
and it had thus become a matter of supreme indifference 
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whether the apostolic authority could be adduced in its 


favour or not. The assertion must be carefully studied if 


its full bearings are to be understood. The writer does not 
think it a matter of moment whether the early churches were 
governed by diocesan bishops. So much, we may hope, 
has been gained by the researches of Dr. Hatch and others, 
and for us it is quite sufficient. If apostolic authority 
cannot be quoted on behalf of prelacy we are, to say the 
least, perfectly free to reject it now. Dr. Plummer, how- 
ever, contends not that it is permissible but that it is the 
‘‘universal form of Church government.’ Why? He 
finds that it was so before the second century closed, and 
that is the proof that it was ordained by the providence of 
God. ‘This, then, is the point to which we are reduced. 
The authority of the New Testament is to be set aside by 
some ordinance of the providence of God. Strip this last 
specious phrase, which sounds so well but really means 
so little, of its fair pretensions, and to what does it 
amount? Simply that, in part because of the tendencies 
of human nature and of the influence of the surroundings 
of a great Imperial State, and in part because of the 
ambition of some minister of the Church and the Jewish 
ideas of others, the episcopacy had developed until it seems 
to have become universal, and this is what Dr. Plummer 
describes as ordained by the providence of God. But side 
by side with this hierarchical growth, and almost pari pass 

there had been a general corruption of doctrine and 
practice. Is our author prepared to attribute this also to 
the action of Divine Providence, and to assert that all the 
teachings of the second century should be accepted without 
any regard to the verdict which the apostles may have 
passed upon them? The worst of these pretensions is that 
they are set up as of universal obligation. This claim is 
the barrier that separates and will continue to separate 
Christian men, and the misfortune is that so many who 
talk pleasantly about unity and indulge in dreams of an 
impossible reconciliation lose sight of the divisive element 
which is inherent in this exclusiveness. They fancy that 
it is a mere question between different forms of Church 
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government, either of which may be so developed as_ to 
embody the teaching of the New Testament and to extend 
the kingdom of Christ in the world. But this is not so. 
The historic episcopate, as it is called, must be universal, 
and while its promoters may acknowledge the Christianity 
of individual members of non-episcopal communions they 
will not recognize the communities themselves as churches 
of Christ. While this pretension is maintained there can 
be no organic union. It is hard to see how there can ever 
be true fellowship. Men have no right to be satisfied 
with a mere recognition of their personal piety while a 
deep dishonour is put upon the church to which they 
belong and which they believe represents the New Testa- 
ment ideal. In short, there is nothing so schismatiec as 
the arrogance of episcopacy. 

There are other points in the teaching of the volume 
which we should like to have noticed. But it would be of 
no use to do it in a cursory manner, and to do it fully 
would carry us far beyond the limits of a notice like this. 





+ 
. 
2 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND RELIGION IN 
AMERICA.* 


FIFTEEN years ago, in one of a series of ten articles in 
The Japan Mail upon Education in Japan, the writer thus 
expressed his convictions :— 


We do believe, however, that the Japanese authorities were fully 
justified in excluding from their schools the study of foreign text-books 
on moral science such as were used in their schools, and are still 
largely used in Western countries. It is anything but a fresh state- 
ment to say that a maj rit’ of the foreign text-books on morals are 
n 








inly compends of theology with an appendix on morals. In other 
words, the tenets of the orthodox faith of the modern Christian Church 


we made of greater importance than practical morals founded, or 
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believed to be founded, on them. Belief in a theory is more highly 
valued than actual exhibition of moral conduct. We hold the teaching 
of theology, be it Shinto or Christian, to be entirely outside of the 
province of the government of a State. Further, we believe it to be 


subversive of genuine religion, which is entirely a matter between the 
individual conscience and the Creator. We look with unqualified 
admiration upon the framers of the Constitution of the United States 
who would have no acknowledgment of religion, or even the name of 
God, in that purely political instrument, and we deprecate the per- 
sistant attempts of some well-meaning but mistaken people to have it 
inserted in that document which does such honour to the consciences 
of all men. We hope to see the day when the reading of the Bible 
ceases to be obligatory in the public schools of the United States. We 
watch with intense interest the efforts made to secure unsectarian and 
purely secular education inthe schools supported out of the publie funds 
in England... . : Always provided that a citizen obey the laws of his 
country, the Government should inquire into or interfere with no 
man’s religion. 


For this frank expression of opinion the writer was duly 
castigated in print by a zealous American lady missionary, 
the editor also—a member of the politico-ecclesiastical 
‘‘ establishment” of England—giving his caveat in a long 
foot-note; but the essays, in two separate translations, 
were carefully read by high officers of the Japanese 
Government. Along with other good advice and enlighten- 
ment, this particular article had its influence in helping to 
improve off the face of the land the last relics of Shinto 
persecution of native Christians, and in creating a senti- 
ment that is daily increasing in Japan, namely, that pure 
religion thrives best when it is kept out of politics and let 
alone by Government. The violent persecutors of 1868, 
men who believed that Japan was the Land of the Gods 
and the favoured country of the Holy Spirits, and that the 
Mikado was the vicar of God, and who, in the name of 
religion and the safety of society, sent the Christians to 
prison and starvation, have learned that to keep their 
hands off the religion of others is right, and interference 
with man’s conscience none of their business. So grandly 
have they learned the lesson first taught nationally by th 
Constitution of the United States, that few countries in 
** Christian’ Europe are so tolerant in religion as Japan, 
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though privately her statesmen give liberally to religious 
education. They have seen the vital necessity of religious 
instruction, but they have separated the duties of the 
State from the functions of teacher, propagandist, or 
persecutor. 

As I write these words, comes the telegram with its 
fateful burden: ‘* Arinori Mori, Minister of Education, 
assassinated on the day of the proclamation by the 
Mikado of the Constitution of 1890. He was stabbed by 
a religious fanatic.” With this leader and pioneer of 
religious freedom the writer has had many an earnest 
conversation on the vital themes of religion and education. 
His autograph copy of his first memorial to the Mikado’s 
Government on ‘‘ Religious Freedom in Japan,” which I 
have re-read with sorrowful interest, is dated, as I am 
proud as an American to say, Washington, December 5, 
1872. 

Fifteen years of further experience at home, twelve of 
which have been spent as a teacher of religion, and in the 
active pastorate, have but convinced the writer of the 
substantial soundness of his views expressed in a land 
where the same logic that sustains either State Churches 
or the public inculeation of the dogmatic forms of religion 
by taxation might have re-erected in Japan at a critical 
portion of her history a pagan despotism as cruel, if 
possible, as the State Churches of Europe. Japan has 
done nobly in following the precedents of Primitive 
Christianity and the Government of the United States. 

That we as American citizens, striving to live in all 
good conscience towards God and man, may be led to 
right conclusions, let us inquire :— 

I. What was the object of the founders of the Govern- 
ment of the United States ? 

We propound this question because the grave problem 
before us is not a local but a national one. We are in- 
clined to think that the ultimate solution will be wrought 
out, not by the States, but by the whole country. Any 
discussion that appeals chiefly to the local prejudices of 
Santa I’e or Cotuit, is practically worthless and militates 
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against the American principle. Of course, if we believe 
a common and pleasing local superstition that the first 
settlers of Masachusetts were the exclusive founders of the 
Government of the United States, we shall come to believe 
that their object was not to promote religious liberty. By 
easy steps, following the average after-dinner orator on 
Forefathers’ Day, and constantly reiterated in that kind of 
‘‘ history ’ furnished us by too many New England historio- 
graphers, we shall be led to believe that only owr orthodoxy 
should be the ground of morals, and our particular canon 
and version of a holy book should be for ever read, at every 
hazard, in the public schools. Such a sentiment is, how- 
ever, identical in principle with the claims of the other 
orthodoxies which have their head in St. Petersburg and 
Rome. He who insists that “‘ the Government of the United 
States is founded on the religion of the Bible” contradicts 
not only the framers of that Government founded in 1789,and 
the amendments to the Constitution of the United States, 
but also the decisions of the Supreme Court, and the whole 
tenor of national legislation and sentiment. The American 
Government is purely political, and has nothing to do with 
the maintenance or propagation of supernatural religion 
in any form. In the treaty made November 4, 1796, with 
Tripoli—one of the theocracies and religious states so 
common in the Old World—and signed by Washington, it 
is said: “As the Government of the United States of 
America is not in any sense founded on the Christian re- 
ligion,” &e. This document, a most exact expression of 
the American principle as embodied in the Constitution, 
was framed by an ex-Congregational clergyman, signed by a 
zealous member of the Episcopal Church, and ratified by 
a Senate in which were not a few communicant members 
of Christian Churches. 

In other words, the purpose of the founders of our 
Government who lived in and were educated in the ideas 
of Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, New York, Maryland, and 
Virginia, as well as of Puritan New England, was to 
separate religion from polities, to leave out everything 
pertaining to the settlement of the question of Ultimate 
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Law or Divine Authority from a purely political instru- 
ment. They held that religion was not to be used as an 
engine of government, but was a matter between the indi- 
vidual and his Creator. 

They builded even better than they knew. They not 
only erected a fair commonwealth, but instead of making 
void pure religion, they established it. In the opinion of 
the writer they honoured Christianity also, beyond all 
imperial usurpers, royal blunderers, and political church- 
men, who have made use of faith as a governing machine, 
by freeing religion from alliance with the State. These 
far-seeing men had learned from history’s soiled page what 
a botch the State had invariably made by attempting to 
teach religion. They saw clearly that primitive Christianity 
had no connection with political machinery. They honoured 
religion by setting it where it belongs. There is no land 
on earth, as foreigners and natives alike confess, in which 
pure religion flourishes more than jin ours where the State 
has nothing to do with the teaching or propagation of 
dogma. ‘ 

The framers of the Government of the United States, 
and the people who even went beyond them in promptly 
demanding an amendment in favour of free religion, had 
the courage of their convictions. They had had enough 
of Asiatic and European systems of State and Church, of 
religious Cesars, petty vicars of God and Sons of Heaven, 
with all their unchristian cruelties, costly spectacular tom- 
fooleries, and inhumanities on both sides of the grave. 
They despised the titles and abominations of Most Christian 
Majesties, and Holy Alliances, and orthodox Czars, Vicars 
of God holding temporal authority, and Holy Roman 
Empires. With sublime faith in both God and man, with 
a clear vision of the best way to secure pure religion and 
freedom of conscience, they cut the leading-strings that 
bound them to European and Asiatie precedents. 

In the spirit of ‘‘the supreme law of the land,” and of 
the treaty made under it with Tripoli—a nation that com- 
mitted piracy in the name of religion—the highest branch 
of our Government, which is the Supreme Court of the 
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United States, has given concordant interpretation and 
decision. The rhetoric of Daniel Webster, so un-American 
in spirit, yet so admired of the clergy, in the Girard will 
case was set aside, and the testament given force as being 
in full accord with the laws of Pennsylvania. In that 
‘holy experiment” and “ Christian commonwealth,” as 
founded by William Penn, the Roman Catholic and the 
Mennonite, the Jew and Baptist, Lutheran and Episco- 
palian, freethinker and deist, had equal religious and 
political rights. So, also, in the Maryland of Lord Balti- 
more, and in New York, founded by the Dutch—where was 
the greatest battle-ground, and the longest and hottest 
fight against political religion and State-Churchism—there 
was this determination to have religion free, and make the 
politician and State-priest keep hands off the conscience. 
Happily for our country and the future of religion in the 
United States, the American people responded quickly to 
the precious opportunity, and in the nascent moment. The 
spirit of Robert Pike, William Penn, and Roger Williams, 
became the spirit of the Constitution, the first amendment 
making impossible the union of Church and State in any 
form. 

The writer heartily agrees with the ideas of the founder 
of Pennsylvania and of the framers of the Constitution, 
and believes that pure religion, and especially that form of 
it which he accepts and loves, thrives best when it is most 
like what its Founder made and left, and when its likeness 
is closer to its apostolic prototype. He is unable to con- 
ceive how it could be right in the name of Christianity, or 
according to law under the Constitution, to make void and 
inoperative the philanthropy of one who in act and purpose 
was so truly a follower of Christ as was Stephen Girard, 
into whose college for orphans he would have no ecclesiastic 
ever come. 

II. What is the object of the public schools ? 

The American public-school system, which owes its 
inspiration to the Free Republic of Holland, and its intro- 
duction on this continent to the English refugees who came 
from the Dutch Republic to Massachusetts, is now a national 
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institution. DGeing as well grounded as any other of our 
institutions, its destruction by partizans of special forms 
of Church dogma, or importers of Italian and other 
European or Asiatic notions, is possible, but not probable. 

What is the object for which they were established, and 
for which the American tax-payers support them? Is it to 
teach religion? We answer, assuredly not. Rather is it 
to arm the young mind against the assumptions of those 
who claim to have the sole knowledge of what religious 
truth is. As surely as is the Church a bulwark against the 
destroyer of faith and the nihilist of belief, so surely is the 
American public school a defence, not only against social 
snobbery and race prejudices, but against bigotry and 
monopoly in religion. Whatever may have been the exact 
motive of the founders of public schools in colonial days, 
the set purpose of American tax-payers of our century is 
to save the child from the self-styled vicars of God, who 
manage sectarian churches and cemeteries, and damn all 
bodies and souls outside of their sect. The State organizes 
public education for her own defence and preservation. All 
true Americans, whether of the Greek, Roman, or Reformed 
phase of the Christian faith, as well as Israelites, and 
*‘ freethinkers,” so called, know that for the perpetuity of 
our political system, the mind as well as the body must not 
be enslaved, and that the priest and parson, as well as the 
sceptic, must be moderated by enlightened public sentiment. 
The American people will never trust any one sect with 
their liberties, whether that sect be Congregational, Quaker, 
Methodist, or “‘ Catholic,” either of the Greek or Roman 
sort. Nor will they allow a majority to rule the minority 
in matters of conscience, or prelates appointed by a 
foreigner to divide the public funds under pretext of educa- 
tion. 

At bottom, the question takes the world-old form of a 
struggle between the intelligent layman and the ambitious 
ecclesiastic. It is also the external phase of the literary 
question discussed by Cicero and Lactantius, and revived 
in every age—whether religion means vinculum and bon- 
dage, or reflection and enlightenment, whether it should be 
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wholly conservative and reactionary, or stimulating to 
growth and progress. As to the final answer by the people 
of these United States of the question, the writer has little 
doubt, and it will come, he believes, less from priest or par- 
son, or as prompted by them, than from the intelligent 
tax-payer, from the fathers and mothers who know the 
value of our public schools, and who compare the quality 
of religion and morals in a Free Republic with those in 
countries where these vital necessities are fostered by the 
State or monopolized by prelates. Ly those most closely 
in sympathy with the American spirit, will the question of 
the true object of education, and especially public education, 
be answered. The sound mind in the sound body, the love 
of honesty, purity, and truth, the ability to obtain a liveli- 
hood, to co-operate with his ,fellow-citizens in whatever 
tends to the public good, and, above all, to be able to chal- 
lenge or approve, reject or confirm, the claims of sceptic 
and bigot, will be sought for every citizen. To teach 
children how to save their souls according to a particular 
ecclesiastical prescription is no part of public instruction. 
The State has nothing to do with declaring what is ultimate 
law and the source of ‘all knowledge and order. ‘The 
supreme law of the land” knows no authority but that of 
“the people of these United States of America.” Public 
education must suffice itself by not usurping the powers of 
God, or becoming His vicar for the saving of the soul, but 
only for social order. Let Americans be content to relegate 
to Czars, Popes, Mikados, Shahs, Chinese Sons of Heaven, 
and African Emperors the functions of vicars of God on 
earth. The American State has nothing to do with eternal 
salvation or eternal damnation. For the teaching of 
religion public taxes will never be paid. 

Let us, especially religious teachers, who are citizens, 
but not “in politics ” either of Rome or America, keep the 
issue clear. We neither assault nor favour any man’s 
religion, and we mean to maintain public schools and the 
public fands undivided. It is incredible that a respectable 
minority of Americans will ever want their children 
educated without religion, or only in “ godless schools.” 
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Almost, without exception, tax-payers do earnestly want 
their children religiously instructed ; but more than the 
desire to have that form of religion which is acceptable to 
them taught at the public expense is their desire to 
maintain public schools. On this ground the ove ruhelming 


majority of American citizens, Toman Catholics, Jews, 
Protestants, and men of other religions, are heartily agreed, 
according to our judgment and faith. Despite sceptic and 
bigot, prelate of a foreign primate, or fanatic, they will, we 
think, maintain that ground. American citizens know full 
well the blessed influence of the public schools in amelior- 
ating race distinctions, social differences, and religious 
hatreds which parochial schools help to foster. 

Does any body of believers in a special form of religion 
wish to establish private or parochial schools? Let them 
do it. They are, in thus doing, right and in accord with 
the supreme and subordinate law of the land. But do 
they, because they educate a considerable number, or even 
« large proportion of youth, make claim either for the 
evasion of payment of the school tax or division of the 
public education fund? Then, they at once introduce a 
foreign government into the country, and create an in- 
pertum in imperio. A denominational school can never be 
a public school. <A public school is for all. On the same 
basis as the maintenance of the police system, fire depart- 
ment, and methods of public order and defence, stands the 
public-school system, and all must pay to maintain it. All 
may employ and pay for private police, firemen, detectives, 
school teachers, and clergymen, but this does not excuse 
the payment of taxes for the public institutions. All loyal 
citizens, whatever their religion, will see this, despite 
parson, priest, or miser. 

III. What are the powers of the majority and the rights 
of the minority ? 

[f there is one thing sacredly guarded in our national 
Constitution, it is the rights of the minority. Herein the 
original instrument and the amendments added are in 
harmony with the great fact made patent and secured for 
ever by the Reformation, that the majority cannot impose 
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their religion on the minority. The domination of the 
majority over the minority in matters of conscience was 
one of the basic ideas in Latin civilization which the 
Germanic races threw off long ago, which mightily influ- 
enced the men who fought the winning side in the American 
revolution, and which is fully embodied in the American 
Constitution. The contrary view may be Byzantine, 
Roman, Russian, or Asiatic, but not American, even 
though good men called Protestants may utter it. While, 
therefore, the views of the eminent theologian who was so 
fond of boasting that Princeton had never invented a new 
idea, as expressed in The New Princeton Review, may seem 
wise and orthodox, they have to our ears a most ominous 
sound. He said: ‘‘ Christians have all power in their own 
hands. . . . All we have to do is for Catholics and Protes- 
tants—disciples of a common Master—to come to a common 
understanding with respect to a common basis of what is 
received as general Christianity, a practical quantity of 
truth belonging equally to both sides, to be recognized in 
general legislation, and especially in the literature of our 
public schools.”’ 

Such an argument does not sound at all American, nor, 
indeed, in harmony with primitive Christianity, nor with 
the spirit of the Reformation. By a Roman Catholic 
priest and writer it was promptly welcomed as the closest 
approach yet made by a Protestant to Romish orthodoxy of 
the Vatican type. In our judgment, its logical issue would 
bring back the Inquisition, and the Sanhedrin that perse- 
cuted the Christ’s apostles. 

Base the question on the matter of majority, and soon 
the adherents of Rome would, at least in certain quarters, 
settle the question. Any one who has ever listened to the 
pointed exhortations of clerical celibates, given in church 
and in the name of God, to their flocks, especially the 
women, to subdue and replenish the earth for the Holy 
Church, can understand how quickly the faithful expect to 
do this, especially in New England. Sermons and lectures 
on the same theme to Protestant people, among whom 
large families are unpopular, are, besides being as rare as 
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white ravens, as grains of sand sprinkled on a dam that 
already totters before the incoming flood. Yet were the 
majority to consist even of those who look on popes and 
diocesan bishops as parasitic to pure Christianity, wherein 
is the American Israelite or deist safe from the tyranny of 
the local majority ? The writer confesses that, as an 
American citizen who has read history, he has no confidence 
even in a majority called Christian. Nor, even for the 
sake of having “orthodox” religion taught at the public 
expense to his children, would he barter the rights con- 
ferred upon him under the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Nor could he trust a “ Protes- 
tant” majority with his rights of conscience any more than 
a “Catholic” superiority in numbers. As a Christian, a 
lover and follower of Jesus Christ, as well as an American 
citizen, he insists that ‘‘ infidels” like Stephen Girard, 
Jews, Mormons, Turks, Chinese, and Buddhists, who obey 
the laws of the land, shall have equal rights as worshippers 
with Christians. In thus insisting, he believes that he 
acts not only in the spirit of the supreme law-of the land, 
but of Him who left us an example that we should follow 
in His steps. To divide the public funds, even to please a 
majority, is to foster social snobbery, keep alive race 
hatreds, stimulate religious bigotry, put an end to the 
public school system, and endanger our American liberties. 
The American public schools furnish the one catholic basis 
on which the children of all races and creeds meet for the 
making of American citizens. They form our strongest 
bulwark against the bigot, the sceptic, and the anarchist. 
The man who with an eye to the tax funds claims that his 
church or sect alone represents the Almighty is as real an 
enemy to our liberties as is the anarchist. Against both 
these products of distempered minds the healthy sense of 
the American people will ever oppose the public school as 
the impregnable bulwark of freedom. 

IV. Can morals be taught in our public schools apart 
from Christianity ? I answer at once, Yes: not the best 
morals, but sufficient for the making of good citizens. The 
State need not, must not, concern itself with the standards 
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of belief or the production of such characters as the Church 
counts acceptable. To secure the highest efficacy of morals 
in the individual, religion must present its sanctions and 
inspiration, but this must be done in the church and family. 
The wisest and best men in all countries and ages are 
doubtless of one accord in acknowledging the power of 
religion in the formation of personal character, and of 
ideals of civilization. Nor need there be any controversy 
on this point. Indeed, there is none at all among the best 
men, but only on an entirely different point, namely, as te 
‘ho shall be God’s viear, who the representative of the 
ultimate law, who dispense and regulate the rewards and 
punishments ; and this question the American State will 
never decide. The founders of the Government, and the 
people of the United States, Christians by an overwhelming 
majority, declared a century ago that it was not the busi- 
ness of the State to nominate the Lord of the conscience. 
Political government, as such, has nothing to do with 
eternity, or the origin and end of things. 

Without reference to Ultimate Law, without the dogmas 
of Christianity, without the element of Christian theism, 
the duties of the son, pupil, and citizen may be taught in 
the publie schools, while the relations between man and 
God are taught in a church and family. The purer and 
more earnest the teacher, the nobler the exemplar, the 
better will morals be taught and enforced. Personal 
habits, self-discipline, and civie duties of youth are and 
have been nobly taught in China and Japan, apart from 
the Scriptures of the New Testament, and grandly in 
[srael before Christ. The duties commanded by the 
laws of the township, the city, the commonwealth, and 
the nation can be taught in the public schools without 
priest or parson, and apart from the dogmas received by 
Christians of any name. The large field of morals which 
have for their inciting cause and justifiable ground the 
greatest good to the greatest number needs no church or 
Bible for sufticient foundation. As matter of fact, practical 
morals are taught both formally and efficaciously in our 
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business, in corporations, in the organized activities of 
sreat international enterprises without regard to ultimate 
law or supernatural sanctions, or a previous and accepted 
solution of the problems of the universe, or a nomination of 
the vicar of God. The State must be satisfied with teaching 
practical and necessary morals, leaving education in the 
mysteries and infinities and ultimates to the churches. 

The highest sanctions and motives to moral living 
eannot be furnished in schools supported by taxation, 
because there can be no possible agreement, at present at 
least, as to what is Ultimate Law, or who is the sole arbiter 
and interpreter of truth. The propensity in man to make 
a devil of his neighbour’s god, is too strong to be resisted 
during the years of grace left us in this century. The 
Protestant who believes the Romanist to be antichrist and 
idolater cannot, in one generation, learn to agree with his 
fellow-citizen who sincerely believes him to be a heretic 
and sure of damnation. The recent local discussion by 
Protestant clergymen, orators, and editors, of the subject 
of indulgences may serve as an awful warning to optimists. 
The lion cannot yet eat straw like the ox. The average 
sectarian is not yet a cool-headed lawyer. The writer 
confesses not only to the cold chills that ran repeatedly 
down a certain spine that had by mere force of tradition 
curved reverently to ‘‘ Boston culture,” but also to his 
amazement at the persistent and consummate ability of 
Protestants to misunderstand their Roman Catholic 
brethren—especially when politics were mixed up with 
religion, and the flame-fanners had an eye to office or 
“ capital.” 

Under our ‘‘ godless’ Constitution, however, both 
‘*‘disciples of a common Master” and those who know 
Him not, may live at peace, mutually helping one another. 
Apart from what they have been taught by their religious 
advisers and fomenters, they know that the vital and 
fundamental differences of opinion as to what constitutes 
morality sufficient to make good citizens is very slight. It 
is easily discerned, and quite separable from special Church 
doctrines. 
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Without being too sanguine in our hopes, we think that 
the children of the Americans who, with faith in God and 
with sublime courage of their convictions, framed a Con- 
stitution in which no name of the Deity or His vicar or 
favoured Church appears, nor any recognition of sectarian 
religion emerges, can agree upon what their children shall 
be publicly taught. The majority of us are Christians, 
believers in the Holy Trinity and in the Divine inspiration 
of the Holy Bible, as were the fathers who framed the 
Constitution ; but these beliefs of ours will not hinder 
us from being true Americans, or tolerable citizens, or 
followers of the Teacher of universal brotherhood. To 
| the sects, whether Romish or Protestant, which declare 
that public teaching sustained by taxation must be based on 
the dogmas of “‘ the Church,” or on the Bible as they trans- 
late and understand it, the American tax-payer’s answer 
will not long be doubtful. In the evolution of the idea 
of the American commonwealth the functions of the State 
and of religion are to be more and more sharply separated. 
In a country where religion is most highly appreciated, 
and the sanctions based on the ideas of God and eternity 
do most deeply influence all classes, and where all that has 
been achieved religiously has rested on the principle of 
free choice and desire, we do not fear for the perpetuity of 
pure religion, and even for Christianity or for public 
morals. Not only will the church and family have a 
deeper responsibility laid upon them, but they will be 
ready to meet it. Even for those children who are neg- 
lected by their parents, or insufficiently trained by their 
religious overseers, we believe that the same moral energy 
|! that has provided chapel, church, cathedral, and mission 

school will provide that education in things unseen and 

eternal which we Americans in overwhelming majority 

believe essential to the highest goed of the nation and the 
i individual. 


WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 
Boston, Mass. 
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As Mansfield College has become a distinct feature in the 
eroup of Oxford colleges, so its students have already 
secured for themselves a high position in the University, 
and are recognized by all candid and enlightened men as 
one of its most real forces, especially in the department of 
theology. When we add that, of the seven theological 
prizes of the University, the Mansfield men (altogether 
numbering only seventeen) have taken four, and these, we 
believe, the most important and valuable of the whole, it is 
not surprising that this new Congregational institution has 
made a strong and favourable impression. It is extremely 
fortunate for the new venture that Nonconformist theology 
has been able to secure so distinguished a representative 
as the Principal of Mansfield. In Dr. Fairbairn there is a 
remarkable blending of qualities not often found in com- 
bination. He is endowed with the scholar’s spirit, but he 
has a practical skill in administration which is commonly 
regarded as incompatible with it. In learning he may 
safely challenge comparison with the most erudite of the 
Dryasdust school, but he is fired with an enthusiasm 
which these learned pursuits are too prone to extinguish. 
His own soul is on fire, and that is the first condition for 
kindling the souls of his students. The professor who 
can do this has already achieved a result compared with 
which the mere communication of knowledge is valueless. 
We feel, as we have felt all through our ministerial life, 
a debt of gratitude, not easily to be estimated, to our 
honoured tutor, Dr. Vaughan, for the inspiration received 
from him. Probably he gave a certain direction to our 
theological thinkings, but it was the spirit of the man 
himself to which his students owed most. Dr. Fairbairn 
brings to his work a scholarship which would simply have 
been beyond the reach of any man engaged in the cares of 
a large and busy pastorate, and with a soul full of passion- 
ate zeal for his work. In him the Congregational churches 
of England have a man who is possessed with the spirit of 
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their noblest traditions, keenly alive to all their interests, 
a master of their history and an enthusiast for their 
principles. He is singularly free from petty social 
ambitions, and has in a very high degree the faculty of 
attaching other men to himself. The University has not 
been slow to acknowledge his worth, and it is a gratifying 
sign of the spirit which prevails even at the very centre of 
High Church influence that so pronounced a Nonconformist 
should so early have acquired such a reputation and 
influence. 

But the students are also a new element in Oxford life, 
and as such have been welcomed by many who attach 
more importance to theological scholarship and to Evan- 
gelical principles than to a Church system. The most 
ardent admirers of the Universities will scarcely contend 
that theology has been a strong point with them, and it 
has been even less so at Oxford than at Cambridge, where 
the personal influence of Lightfoot and Westcott has been 
so powerful. Of course there have been eminent theologians 
as professors, and never more so than now, but this does 
not imply that any considerable number of men have given 
themselves to theological studies as their chief, if not their 
sole, pursuit. It is here that the Mansfield students 
occupy an exceptional position. It is something that they 
are at the University for serious work—men to whom boat 
races, cricket matches, and athletic sports are but secondary, 
and their college work the matter of primary concern. 
But in this they are not alone, though even now this class 
is, it is to be feared, a minority in either of our Universities. 
But as a body of workers in theology, who make it the 
serious occupation of their lives, and who, in truth, are at 
the University for that purpose, they may be said to have 
no rivals. Here and there scattered through the colleges 
may be men who take more or less interest in theology, 
but despite these exceptions, some of them very brilliant 
ones, Oxford has not hitherto had any considerable class 
which could fairly be described as theological students. 

But the peculiar value of Mansfield to the University 
does not end here. It has often been said that in Oxford 
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one extreme naturally producing its opposite. The great 
desideratum has been a school which shall be Evangelical, 


yet not narrow; free and fearless in its inquiries, yet 
devout and reverent in its temper; humanitarian in the 
highest sense—as implying reverence for all men, sym- 
pathy with the aspirations of freedom, compassion for all 
sorrow, and resistance to every kind of wrong-doing—but 
basing its humanitarianism on the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
The Evangelical school in the Anglican Church has not 
met this want. There may seem to be a tone of seli 
complacency in the suggestion that Congregationalists may 
succeed where the Low Church has failed, but it is neither 
so improbable nor so vain as might at first appear. 

the position of the two parties is not the same. Noncon. 
formists are not hampered in their action as to sacerdotal 
and sacramental theories by the terms of their own sub- 
scription or the formularies of their church. Besides 
their attitude to what, for lack of any term so appro- 
priate, we must call the Zeit-geist, has always been 
more friendly; consequently there is more ground to 
hope that they may exert a distinct influence upon 
it. There are doubtless certain disadvantages attaching to 
Dissent, but these are not so serious as those who know 
nothing of University life would suppose. There is a 
freemasonry of intellect which overrides a good many 
distinctions of creed as well as of caste. It is well known 
that in all questions of reform or concession to Noncon- 
formists which have come before Convocation, the resident 
members of the University have been largely on th 
liberal side, and the party of resistance has been gathered 
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from country rectories. Time will help to bring the 
Mansfield students more thoroughly into line with the rest 
of the undergraduates, and we confidently cherish th 
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expectation that they will become a spiritual force, telling 
on behalf of Evangelical truth and Christian freedom. 

It must be emphasized that the Hall has not been 
established in an aggressive spirit, and that there is 
nothing polemical in the work which it has undertaken. 
In no sense is it a propagandist institution. It does not 
seek to convert Churchmen to Dissent, but to provide a home 
and centre of religious association and influence for Dissent- 
ing undergraduates, and especially to prepare students for 
the Congregational ministry for their work. Objection has 
been taken to it on two opposite grounds—the one that it 
will be too strongly sectarian, and sure to provoke hostility 
between the Established Church and Nonconformists ; the 
other that it will prepare our own young men to become a 
ready prey for the Establishment. The latter has more to 
sustain it than the former, but we hold that both are 
untenable. If, indeed, there be among the aspirants 
to our ministry some on whom Free Church principles 
have so little hold that as soon as they are exposed to the 
temptations of the Established Church, which beyond all 
question has many social and other attractions to offer, 
they will abandon their Nonconformity, the sooner we know 
it the better. Better far that they should find their proper 
home at once, instead of first spending years in a ministry 
with which they have no sympathy and in which their in- 
fluence is sure to be unhealthy. But those who maintain 
their loyalty will be all the stronger in their Dissent because 
they have been forced to examine very closely the founda- 
tions of their faith. At present there is an intelligent, 
robust, and even enthusiastic Nonconformity among the 
students which makes us very hopeful, especially when we 
think of the spirit of men already in our ministry who have 
passed through the ordeal of the University. It would be 
invidious to mention names, but there are those to whom 
we could point whose principles have come forth as gold 
from the furnace. Their Nonconformity is firmer in its 
grip and more intelligent in its views than that of numbers, 
perhaps the majority, of those whose training has been 
confined to Dissenting colleges, where they have probably 
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heard but little of Dissenting principles. The fear that 
some may go over from us can hardly be dismissed as 
visionary, but we may at least console ourselves with the 
thought that they will not be those who, being deeply 
rooted and grounded in principle, would have been of most 
value. As to those who, under the pressure of conscience, 
change their allegiance, that may occur on both sides, 
and we venture to think that at this point we are quite as 
likely to be gainers as losers. 

The other suggestion that our work in Oxford might itself 
assume a polemical or even a purely sectarian character, 
shows an entire ignorance of the tone of thought and 
feeling in the University itself. Mansfield will be 
denominational only in the sense that it has denomina- 
tional work to do, and must do it in a spirit of loyalty, 
which, however, is quite compatible with the truest 
catholicity. A principal who treated the issues between 
the Established Church and the Free Churches as matters 
of such slight significance that it was not a matter of serious 
concern on which side his students ranged themselves, 
would betray the confidence reposed in him. If, indeed, 
such a view of Nonconformity were true, Mansfield would 
have no raison d’étre, and a Principal who held and acted 
upon it might, if he had the intellectual qualification 
and culture necessary for his office, speedily find himself 
carried away by the attractions of the dominant Church. 
On the other hand, were he to become a hot controver- 
sialist, neglecting no opportunity for asserting his denomi- 
national self, and even doing it in very offensive form, he 
would not only defeat his own object, but he would reap a just 
retribution in the isolation to which he would certainly be 
doomed. The objection to an aggressive college is obvious 
enough, but the objection to an institution intended to provide 
for the education of Dissenting ministers in the principles 
of their own faith, and for the exercise of a healthy religious 
influence over Nonconformist undergraduates, is not in- 
telligible as coming from any loyal son of Nonconformity. 
Mansfield does not interfere at all with the proper 
work of the University, but carries on a work indepen- 
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dent altogether of the literary and scientific instruction 
which the colleges give. So far from being a competitor, 
therefore, with these other colleges, it does a work of its 
own, in which some of the members of the older colleges 
also may participate. There is no reason why a scholar 
of Exeter or Wadham should not also be a student at 
Manstield, and certainly neither interferes at all with the 
teachings of the other. 

As a matter of fact, some of the benefits of Mansfield 
are already largely shared by other members of the Univer- 
sity. The meetings held at the College rooms at $8.30 every 
Sunday evening during term are a very remarkable and 
encouraging feature in its early history. The meeting 
lasts little more than an hour, and has been largely 
attended by men of all varieties of opinion. The im- 
portance of having the great truths of the gospel 
presented to undergraduates who are really the very 
tlower of our youth, in the clear, forcible, and vigorous 
style of Dr. Fairbairn, is incalculable. It is impossible 
that they can go away from one of his addresses with the 
flippant sneer on their lips. They may resist the impres- 
sion; they may be averse to the argument, but they 
cannot deny its power. It is something to free their 
minds from the idea that religion is nothing better than 
a mellowing influence, a happy influence which it is emi- 
uently desirable that women should cultivate in order 
that they may exercise it over the poor and humble. It is 
even more that they should be taught that it is a sphere in 
which the highest and most cultured intellect may wisely 
exercise its utmost powers. Most important of all is it 
that their consciences should be quickened to a sense of 
their personal responsibility. One of the most melan- 
choly features in connection with a certain Pietistic 
school is that its members seem as though they had 
abjured the exercise of intellect in connection with re- 
ligious questions. Such meetings as those of which we 
speak help to create the very opposite feeling, and when 
we remember how many influences adverse to faith and 
codliness are at work, we cannot be too grateful for thé 
powerful counteractive which is thus supplied. 
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We have already exceeded our space, and must content 
ourselves with a very brief reference to the present position 
of the College. It is to be opened in October, and £6,500 
are needed in order that it may be handed over to tli 
trustees free from debt. The entire cost is about £45,000, 
and those who see the noble pile of buildings as it stands 
at present, will not only admire the skill of the architect, 
but will give both him and the Committee credit for the 
wise administration of the funds. It is not the least 
advantage of having such a College that it will be a centre 
round which denominational interest may gather, and 
which may be enriched by the contributions of those who 
have a strong denominational sentiment, and wish to em- 
body it in some permanent form. The piling up of artistic 
and literary treasures such as belong to the older colleges 
will be a slow work, but there are those who will feel a 
pleasure in enrolling their names among the contributors. 
But the first business is to complete the payments for the 
building itself. It is a matter for congratulation that 
Congregationalism has found so stately a home in the 
University which is most closely associated with the 
authority and teaching of the State Church. On parents 
who intend to avail themselves of the education which 
Oxford offers, such an institution has paramount claims, 
for it offers them a priceless benefit. But there is not a 
Nonconformist in the land to whom it does not appeal. 
We have long struggled to obtain our rightful place in the 
national seats of learning, and at a great price have we 
obtained this freedom. It remains for us to prove that we 
are worthy of it. Im one respect we have done this 
already. Our sons have nobly vindicated their right to the 
highest culture by the use which they have made of it. 
But we have more to do yet. Weare bound to give as 
well as to receive, and if we are only able to introduce into 
the University the best elements of our Dissent—its evans 
gelical fervour, combined with its fearless loyalty to 
freedom—we shall have done something in discharge of the 
debt which rests upon us as Christian patriots. We do not 
appeal, therefore, to the selfish instincts of Dissenters 
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only. If this college be maintained and worked in the 
spirit in which it has been commenced it will be an im- 
mense gain to the forces of Dissent, but these cannot be 
strengthened without a distinct benefit being conferred 
upon the nation at large. 


—_—_—_+-e-¢—__—_. 
“ALL SEATS FREE AND UNAPPROPRIATED.” 
"H Aé dvw t poyraN ij NeyOéepa ixri, 


Tue object of this paper is indicated by its title. It 
ventures to advocate what is certainly a departure from 
the common usage and tradition of Nonconformist worship, 
and to state briefly the grounds of the writer’s earnest 
conviction that all the seats in our churches and chapels 
ought to be absolutely free and unappropriated. 

Hitherto, with few exceptions, the opposite rule has 
prevailed. There are, indeed, various degrees of restric- 
tion; but in most so-called “ free ’’ churches, whether 
Baptist, Presbyterian, or Congregational, the sittings are 
regularly pre-empted and allotted to those who pay for 
their use. I have heard an eye-witness describe the 
system which obtained at Robert Hall’s old chapel in 
Bristol in its palmy days. There each pew door was 
kept carefully locked until, when service time came, the 
pew-proprietors made their way through the waiting crowd 
in the aisles, and admitted themselves into their seats 
with private latchkeys. This opera-box arrangement may 
be slightly antiquated, but it still substantially survives, 
though shorn of the picturesque details of lock and key. 
In very many Nonconformist churches and chapels to-day 
the seats are actually priced according to their position of 


supposed vantage: downstairs, — shillings per quarter ; 
front gallery row, — shillings less; back gallery row, — 


shillings less . . . in true theatre style; and any person 
who has selected and hired his sittings in the building is 
supposed to have purchased the exclusive right to them at 
every service—a right which can be, and is, exercised to 
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evict any intruding stranger by frowns, if not by force. 
The system is only carried to its logical issue when, as in 
certain well-known and popular Brooklyn churches, the 
pews are annually let by auction to the highest bidders ; 
and if our gorge rises at this extreme, we ought in fairness 
to reserve part of our resultant disgust for what is its real 
causa causans, the system that naturally breeds such a 
sequel. 

In an increasing number of English Nonconformist 
churches one uniform price is charged for all seats alike. 
In others, again, no regular tariff is fixed, but each pew- 
holder is left to assess himself, and to subscribe weekly or 
quarterly whatever he can afford for church expenses. 
But in almost all cases the allotment of seats is equally 
rigid. ‘‘ My own pew,” when once secured on whatever 
terms, is counted a sacred spot dedicated to my own use, a 
private preserve on which nobody has any right to trespass 
except in my absence or by my leave. It is true that a 
certain number of “free seats” is often reserved, espe- 
cially in half-empty churches, for the stranger and the 
poor. But these are usually seats that other people have 
rejected—the back rows of a gallery or the bare, un- 
cushioned benches of an aisle—in striking contrast with 
those carpeted and upholstered pews which seem “ to have 
been inoculated with the drawing-room, and to have taken 
the infection kindly.” Rarely do you find a Nonconformist 
church where there is in deed and in truth “ no respect of 
persons’; a church which dare write over its doorway, 
“* Whosoever will, let him come freely,”’ because any person, 
however humble or obscure, knows he has the right to 
enter, and on his entrance to use the full franchise of the 
house of God, and to sit and worship wheresoever he will. 

Now, I say boldly that this state of things is unscriptural 
and unchristian. 

We need not, indeed, be careful to bring literal prece- 
dents from the New Testament for our modern practices. 
Still, it is difficult to read those scathing words about the 
man with the gold ring and the goodly apparel getting a 
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front seat in the assembly, while the poor man in vile 
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raiment was pushed into a corner to suit his clothes, with- 
out feeling that St. James would have made very short 
work with pew-rents in the primitive Church at Jerusalem. 
He, at any rate, had not forgotten his Master’s warning: 
‘The Scribes and Pharisees: . .. do not ye after their 
works, . . . for they love the chief seats in the syna- 
oun” He, at least, was in no conflict with St. Paul 
over this point, that in Christ Jesus there is neither bond 
nor free, workman nor capitalist ; they are all one in Him, 
and all brothers in His worship, and all equal in His 
Church. But quite apart from any express words of Serip- 
ture, pew-rents and the “rights”’ they convey seem to me 
contrary to the whole genius of the gospel. They per- 
petuate and embalm in the worship of God just those 
earthly and carnal distinctions which Christ came to 
abolish: They build again in the house of God those 
middle walls of partition which Christ died to destroy. 
They make the Word of God of none effect by their tradi- 
tion. What is the use of affirming from the pulpit “that 
men are somehow brothers by no platitude,” that all souls 
are equal before their Maker, while the very arrangement 
of your congregation is an open denial of the truth you 
preach? But surely there is little need to denounce what 
every spiritual Christian in his heart of hearts cannot but 
condemn! [ will not waste arguments against a commer- 
cial system of pew-letting which would infallibly banish 
into back seats the twelve apostles and their Master too. 
Iam more concerned with the question of seat-appropria- 
tion, which is harder to concede, and quite as important. 
[ contend that any system of seat-allotment must be a 
grievous hindrance to the real work of the Church where it 
prevails. Some such system was natural enough in the 
green-baize pews of a village meeting-house, where every- 
body was everybody else’s cousin; but it has a very 
different effect when it is kept up in a church that stands 
among the swarming population of a modern city. 


The last census returns show that nearly two-thirds of the total 
population of England belong to * urban districts.” 
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Because it does practically make that church the private 
preserve of those who support it; it gives them a kind of 
property in the place, which it denies, or only concedes on 
sufferance, to outsiders. 

Now, a Christian Church, by its very idea, must be a 
vicarious institution. If it is to deserve Christ’s name, it 
cannot exist simply, or even principally, for the benefit of 
its registered adherents. It may not claim any meaner 
motto than “ not to be ministered unto, but 
words which sum up the true “ Articulus stantis aut 
cadentis ecclesie.” The serious work of a Church lies 
among those who are not yet earnest enough to habitually 
attend its services, to “take a sitting,” or to promise a 
subscription. These are the people, the careless, indifferent 
non-churehgoers in every town, whom we have to lay our- 
selves out to win. Ex hypothesi they are not too much 
inclined to enter a church, even when it is free and open. 
Eighty per cent.'of them are working people; that is to 
say, people steeped in class prejudice, horribly suspicious 
of being patronized, morbidly sensitive lest ‘they intrude 
unawares into a rich man’s pew. You may call their feel- 
ing vulgar and ignorant and ridiculous, but it exists; and 
you have to reckon with it, if ever you are to bring them 
in. To such people it does make a very real difference, 
when they know that they can walk into a church with- 
out any fuss or restraint, without any sense of being there 
on sufferance, but just as freely and naturally as they can 
walk into a public meeting. And it ought to be our great 
desire, as it is surely our urgent duty, to make the way 
into God’s house as easy as possible for all sorts and 
conditions of men, and not least for the men who carry in 
their blood the inherited prejudices of long generations of 
poverty. 

A church is a hospital for sick souls: we have no right 
to let it be narrowed into a mere convalescent home. 

A minister can look at this question with ‘‘ other ” if not 
with larger eyes than the members of his regular congre- 
gation. For they, even if they call themselves gvod 
Christians, are apt to be chiefly concerned with feather- 
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ing their own spiritual nests, while he, at least, is bound 
to remember his mission to the scattered as well as to 
the folded sheep. He is sent, not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance. But has he a full and fair 
chance of drawing shy, reluctant sinners to listen to his 
message so long as our present pew system makes such 
sinners conscious that they have far less right in church 
than the pew-holder—who needs no repentance ? 

The truth is that we all, when we are really in earnest 
about our religion, believe in having all seats absolutely 
free and unappropriated. When we hold a mission, we 
ignore the monopoly of pews; we advertise (for this occa- 
sion only) that all seats will be free. When the minister 
of some half-filled town chapel tries once a month to reach 
the indifferent crowds all round him by a “ special service 
for the people,”’ he invites ‘‘ the people” to come on their 
own terms and to choose their own places. But the crucial 
test of Christian feeling is the Communion Service. At that 
service, if ever, we are Christians indeed. Then, if ever, 
we realize for a little while what we ought to realize con- 
tinually. And then, in almost every church, you find that, 
without any express rule, but quite naturally and as by some 
instinctive sense of fitness, all seats are treated as common 
property; human distinctions are forgotten in memory of 
that Divine Sacrifice which makes the whole world kin. 

Probably some readers, who have had patience with 
thus much of my paper, will admit that it pleads for a 
more excellent way. ‘To have all seats free and unap- 
propriated,” they will say, ‘‘is doubtless the ideal plan ; 
but is it not too ideal? Will it really work? If you 
adopt it, do you not break up families, and separate 
parents from children, and spoil some of those dear 
associations that cluster round the old family pew ? 
Moreover, with such a system,” I hear a Church trea- 
surer ask, “‘ how are you to raise money for your Church 
expenses? Who will pay for a seat if he is not to have his 
special seat secured ?” 

Well, objections against an admitted ideal hardly come 
with good grace from people who boast at every ordination 
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service and every union meeting of their fidelity to ‘‘ New 
Testament principles.” But let us appeal from theories 
to experience. This “ideal” plan is actually working 
to-day with very great success in hundreds of Established 
Churches up and down the country. Ecclesiastical law 
is somewhat chaotic on this, as on other points, and 
ecclesiastical law-breakers more or less consciously abound. 
But the Bishop of Peterborough has declared without con- 
tradiction that ‘‘a churchwarden may not, ought not, and 
cannot legally let for hire pews in any parish church built 
before the beginning of this century, nor in any parish 
church built afterwards, unless built under the express 
and exceptional provisions of the Church Building Acts, 
which did give the power of letting certain seats under 
certain conditions. The body of the church is, by the law 
of the Church and of the realm, free to all parishioners ; 
and where that freedom has been encroached upon, it has 
only been by exceptional and express authority” (by a 
faculty, or under the Building Acts, with sanction of the 
Kcclesiastical Commissioners). Under the auspices and 
direction of the Free and Open Church Association (which 
counts the Archbishop of Canterbury and fifteen English 
bishops among its patrons), great progress is being made 
in returning to what is described above as the idea and 
intention of every Church in the Establishment. The 
‘Tourists’ Church Guide,’ 1888-9, issued under the 
authority of the English Church Union, informs me that 
in no less than 1,744 churches all the seats in the body 
of the church are free and unappropriated. And any 
visitor may satisfy himself that these free churches are, 
as a rule, the most flourishing and the best-filled places of 
worship in their respective neighbourhoods. They are 
often churches with small endowments and with large 
offertories. Generally they belong to the High Church 
party ; but that is no reason why Nonconformists should 
be blind to the lesson that they teach. The most signifi- 
cant feature of the last twenty years of English religious 
life is the enormous influence and steadily increasing 
growth of this same party ; and however sternly we reject 
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s; sacramental doctrines, we cannot but acknowledge 
thankfully the splendid devotion of many of its clergy, 
and the practical wisdom that directs their work. us est 
doceri, I will not say ab hoste, because all Christians are 
friends in face of Materialism, their common foe. But it 
is sheer folly foy us to ignore one secret of the immense 
suecess of what is becoming every day more plainly the 
dominant school in the Established Church. Besides all 
the varied attractions, spiritual and sensuous, of their 
services, they are doing one thing which we Nonconformists 
are afraid or unwilling to do: they are making the rich 
and the poor, the merchant and the artizan, the earnest 
communicant and the casual stranger, equally welcome 
at their gates. And they are visibly moving forward, while 
we—well, we hope we are not moving back. 

The plan does work. Question any friend who belongs 
to a free and open church, and he will tell you that he can 
always get the seat he prefers by going there in decent 
time, and that if by chance his pet place is preoccupied, 
he has exactly the same right to the seat next before or 
the seat next behind. In an appropriated church the man 
who hires pew No. 45 feels awkward enough when he comes 
in and finds it full of strangers, because he knows that he 
and his children must go trespassing into No. 44 or No. 
16. But ina free church he feels that every pew is equally 
his own, and so he is at home in this seat or in that, with- 
out regard to its exact number. Ask any Quaker acquaint- 
ance whether family ties are broken, and parents and 
children ruthlessly set asunder, in a Friends’ meeting- 
house; yet in every meeting-house all the seats are free 
and unappropriated. Ask both men whether the average 
worshipper at a church or a meeting where such liberty 
prevails be so alarmingly inferior in social status to the 
average deacon’s wife, who shudders at the thoucht of 
‘having to sit next anybody and everybody.” Even if 
“anybody and everybody” should take heart to enter our 
church door when we throw it wide open, and should pre- 
sume to occupy one of these newly-freed seats betwixt the 
wind and our nobility, ought that unpleasantness to seem 
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quite intolerable to a Christian? The ground plan of a 
Gothic minster was always the cross; and every Christian 
Church and every Christian life must still be built upon 
the sacrifice of self. 

Let me be candid. If an Independent minister and his 
congregation resolve to make their church free and un- 
appropriated, they need not ask leave of a bishop or ¢ 
lawyer, but they will require a certain amount of self- 
sacrifice, at any rate to begin with. The change may 
involve some financial loss. A minister, if he be a popular 
preacher, can generally ensure a larger stipend from the 
proceeds of seat rents than from the offertories after each 
service which will naturally take their place. Most of t the 
old quarterly subscribers will surely take pride in continu- 
ing their contributions to maintain the whole church, and 
not merely to pre-empt one section of it for themselves. 
It is hard to believe t 1at a Christian (though some Christians 
are marvellously mean) will give less to God’s house 
because his gift no longer secures him the- sole right to 
any particular | 
is sure to irritate that domestic selfishness which our 
middle-class religion seems often to cultivate instead of to 
crucify ; and where the change is carried out, it may 


ew therein. But the change in question 


alienate some of those slightly fossil persons extant in 
every congregation, whom Robertson called “the old 
women of both sexes.”” There is no gain without possible 
or probable loss; and that type of Christian who will lool 
his church because he is disturbed in his pew for the sake 
of bringing in those who are without, must count for what 
he is worth, and for no more, in reckoning what it will 
cost to adopt free seats. For a time the church revenue 
may shrink, and it seems to me that in promoting such a 
change a minister ought to take his share in the risk 
involved. If there be any truth in that common political 
catch-word, ‘‘trust the people,” then a minister who is 
brave enough to — himself on the unpledged loyalty of 
his congregation will not suffer very seriously in the end. 
After all, his first path is mer to make money. 

There are obvious methods by which such a change can 
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be smoothed and softened for the congregation. Tact and 
courtesy and good sense are needed to inaugurate this or 
any other new régime with success. The “ book diffi- 
culty’ can be admirably met just at present by supply- 
ing in each sitting a copy of the ‘‘ New Congregational 
Hymnal.” The “hassock difficulty” should be met by 
providing uniform furniture throughout the church. There 
is, of course, nothing to hinder a pew under the pulpit 
being still reserved for the deaf, or a cushioned corner for 
the crippled, or special benches for the choir, Practically, 
families will find it easy for the most part to sit together 
in or about their accustomed quarters. The change 
should be thoroughly advertised. If it begin in a ten days’ 
mission, all the better; and it ought at any rate to be 
made part of a hearty and general effort to bring in out- 
siders and attach them to the services. I would strongly 
advise against any half-measures, such as making the seats 
free for one service each Sunday, &c., which may probably 
be urged as a compromise. It is only common sense to 
give the ‘‘ unappropriated ” plan a full and fair trial if you 
try it at all.* Only let it be honestly adopted and loyally 
worked, and in a few months its effect will be seen in 
congregations gradually increased, and increased often 
by the very people whom a minister is most anxious to lay 
hold of, and who are hardest to win. Gaps and blanks 
will fill up; losses will be abundantly compensated for; and 
the genial deacons, relieved from their anxious task of loca- 
ting visitors in the pews of absentees, will find a wider and 
more thankful field opening up to them, as they watch for 
all fresh faces which recur in the growing congregation, so 
as to make them known, as opportunities offer, to each 
other and to their minister. 

It is a curious example of Emerson’s doctrine of com- 
pensation, that English Nonconformists who are such 
enthusiastic Radicals in politics should yet cling so stub- 
bornly to use and wont in their religious life. Their pre- 


* I do not know of a single instance where, after such a trial, it 
has been abandoned as a failure. 
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sent pew system has little except custom and tradition to 
recommend it. It is contrary to Christian feeling, to 
primitive precedent, and to modern necessities. Already 
in other churches it is waxing old, and is ready to vanish 
away. Yet it still obtains almost universally * among the 
heirs of the Puritan name. We lament about the lapsed 
masses, while we still leave our church doors blocked with 
this powerful, though unseen, barrier of restraint—because, 
forsooth, respectable Christians must be allowed to indulge 
their cat-like attachment to their favourite corners. We 
talk, in grandiose phrase, about ‘‘the message of Congre- 
gationalism to English democracy’; but we shall never 
bring common people to hear that message until we sweep 
out of our churches those prescriptive privileges and exclu- 
sive rights of which democracy is peculiarly intolerant, 
until we not only permit them, but compel them, to come 
in. T. HERBERT DARLOW. 

[In inserting this article we must guard ourselves against being 
committed to all its views.—Eb. | 





SO 


NONCONFORMIST POLITICS. 
HOME RULE AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Nonconrormity is, and cannot fail to be,a powerful force on 
English politics. When religious equality has been secured, 
the law of political cleavage will in all probability be 
altogether independent of religious differences ; but while 
a State Church exists, Nonconformity must, in the very 
nature of things, be in line with the party which is opposed 
to all class privileges. This does not mean that every 
individual Nonconformist will style himself a Liberal, much 
less that he will accept all the Shibboleths of the party, or 
be an undiscriminating admirer of its chiefs; but only that 
Nonconformity itself is in its very genius antagonistic to 
every form of injustice and in sympathy with the principles 

* Mr. Stannard’s congregation at Huddersfield, and Mr. Sawday’s 


(formerly Mr. F. B. Meyer’s) congregation at Leicester, are honourable 
and vigorous exceptions. 
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of liberty and progress. It would be absurd to deny that 
there are numbers who are entitled (so far as etymology is 
concerned) to describe themselves as Nonconformists, who 
do not share these sentiments. Wesleyan Methodists are 





practi Nonconformists, but until late years they hav 
alwavs claimed to hold a distinet position of th OW] 
and though a much stronger and more earnest element is 


srowing among them, some of the older men still maintail 
the attitude of the school of which Dr. Bunting was so 
distinguished a leader. When men of this party, like Sn 
George Chubb, are cited to us as representative of Non- 
conformist views, we demur. They are not of the Anglican 
Church, but they are almost as far removed from Dis- 
senters—indeed on all political questions are the allies of 
the former rather than the latter. We neither question 
their honesty nor dispute their wisdom, but we certainly 
deny that their adherence to the present Government 
indicates any breach in the ranks of the Noncon- 
formists. Still less is this shown 


vi 


xy the gentlemen 
from Ireland who dub themselves as Nonconformists, and 
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then undertake to instruct their brethren in this country. 
We do not recognize the relationship—so far, that is, as 
Nonconformity is concerned. We have helped to give them 
religious equality, but if they forget that past service and 
choose now to identify themselves with those who were 
their enemies as they are ours, they must not do us the 
still further injury of posing as Nonconformists. 

It cannot be concealed —it is not desirable that it 
should be—that there are grave differences of opinion 
even among Congregationalists and Baptists, who are the 
strength of political Nonconformity, on the Irish Question, 
There are, of course, attendants at Nonconformist chapels 
who are not Nonconformists in principle, who would spurn 
the name of Liberal. It is not of them we spe: 


convinced and liberal Nonconformists. Even among them 
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differences of opinion on particular questions of policy are 


on a . oe oe ye 
sure to arise from tine to time, but it is to be assumed that 
the school of which we speak are on the side of libert 


as against authority, of equality of right as against 
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privilege, of fraternity as against sectarian or class 
ascendency. They have hitherto been among the pro- 
minent members of the Liberal party, but they are men 
who hesitate about Home Rule. With those whose Liberal- 
ism has never had any deep root, or who perhaps 
have never been known as Liberals until now, when 
they proclaim it in order to signalize their opposition 
to the party, or to those whose political earnestness has 
been waning with the improvement of their social position, 
and who welcome the opportunity of shaking themselves 
free from associations which have long been inconvenient, 
it would be useless to argue or remonstrate. Dut these 
men are sincere and convinced Liberals and Nonconfor- 
mists whose Unionism does not go beyond a strong objec- 
tion to the Home Rule measures of 18865. Their position 
is distinct from that of men who are so committed to the 
Unionist movement that it is not easy for them to draw 
back. They may have abstained from voting at the last 
election, or they may with great reluctance have given 
their first, and, as we hope it will prove, their last, vote for 
a Tory. Their action was not intended to mean a perma- 
nent severance of the political associations of their lives, 
and nothing which has occurred subsequently has disposed 
them to move further in the Tory direction. In short, they 
are thorough Nonconformists and Liberals, and though 
they may still be uncertain as to the Irish policy, they are 
not prepared to sacrifice either their Nonconformity or 
their Liberalism at the shrine of Unionism. 

To them the events of the last two years must Lave been 
eminently disappointing. At the General Election of 1886 
the Liberal Unionists were supposed to be a section of the 
Liberal party, and were classified as such. That they would 
oppose Mr. Gladstone in his Home Rule policy or in any 
proposal which seemed to lead towards it was a matter of 
course, but except among men with a keener insight into the 
political tendencies of the times there was no suspicion 
that the entire action of the party in the House would be 
governed by their hostility to Home Rule, and that instead 
of supporting Mr. Gladstone on any question but this they 
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would for the sake of this oppose him on every other point. 
They professed that they were of all Liberals the most 
loyal and consistent ; that it was their Liberalism which 
caused them to oppose Mr. Gladstone, and that they would 
justify their conduct by their zeal in promoting other 
reforms which he had put aside for the sake of conciliating 
[rish malcontents. There is no reason to question their 
sincerity in all this. Indeed, it is not easy to believe that 
some of the Radical Unionists can have conceived it 
possible that they could ever find themselves where they 
are to-day—professedly Radicals still, but practically the 
most trustworthy supporters of a Tory Government. 

Even this we are not disposed to make a matter of 
reproach. From their point of view it may appear a stern 
necessity. Not the less is it a fact, and a fact which to 
them must be most unwelcome. They resent, as it is 
natural they should resent, any suggestion that they are 
unfaithful to their Liberalism. Mr. Edward Crossley’s 
unfortunate words at Nottingham, which we believe have 
been seriously misinterpreted, have not been forgotten yet, 
as Mr. White’s letters after the Nonconformist Unionist 
demonstration proved. But admitting that they were not 
fitly chosen, there is in them nothing to convey the idea 
that every opponent of Home Rule has abandoned his 
Liberal convictions and principles. If this were intended, 
we should repudiate so harsh and ungenerous a judgment 
as strongly as Mr. White or any of our other friends. We 
heard the speech, and understood the phrase as referring 
only to the Unionist party in Parliament and those of their 
followers in the country who, in order to defeat Home 
Rule, are upholding a Tory Administration. What does 
that mean? In our foreign policy an unworthy deference 
to Prince Bismarck, which has produced the grave troubles 
in Eastern Africa, which (to speak in the mildest way) has 
strained our relatious with the French Government, and 
would have done so even to a greater extent but for 
unofficial acts of courtesy, such as the visits of the Prince 
of Wales and the Lord Mayor, that have broken the force 
of the snub the Ministry saw fit to offer to a friendly 
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Power, and which (if The Standard expresses the views of 
Hatfield) is prepared to condone the shameless attempt to 
bully the Swiss Republic into abandoning the right of 
asylum. At home its latest performance has been a 
wanton interference with our great fiscal system, which 
would not only have compromised the principles of Free 
Trade, but have seriously damaged, if it had not altogether 
ruined, some of our most promising industries. It is not 
because of their opposition to Home Rule that these 
Unionists are charged with unfaithfulness to Liberalism, 
but because of their steady support of a Government whose 
chief never hides his scorn of popular rights, and whose 
policy everywhere is reactionary in its temper, even while 
apparently Liberal in its form. 

In this we have said nothing of Coercion in Ireland. If 
we feel strongly—more strongly than we care to express— 
on that point, we crave pardon. We have been trained to 
admire the noble deeds of men who believed that there was 
something more sacred in this world than the assumed 
rights of great proprietors, and we have not learned that 
superstitious reverence for law and order which is con- 
demned in the well-worn maxim, “ Summum jus summa 
injuria.” The barons who defied the tyranny of John, 
the Parliamentary leaders in the Civil War, the men who 
for the sake of “‘ law and order” compelled their sovereign 
to abdicate his throne, the rebels who followed the lead of 
William the Silent, the patriots of Poland and Italy, have 
been the objects of our admiration, and of a feeling deeper 

than mere admiration. Let us be forgiven if we cannot at 
once unlearn the lessons of the past. Our sympathies are 
with John Bunyan in Bedford gaol rather than with the cruel 
administrators of an unrighteous law who kept him there ; 
with Richard Baxter, rather than with the infamous judge 
who bullied and browbeat him; nay, with the young girls 
of Taunton who undoubtedly broke the law as evicted 
peasants in Ireland may have broken it, but on whose 
graves history has laid a wreath of immortelles, while the 
name of their oppressor is consigned to eternal infamy. 
Our education must be our excuse for our inability to 
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approve the conduct of a Minister who seems to have made 
Strafford’s policy of ‘‘ Thorough” his model, and who has 
neither Strafford’s strength of character nor his courage, 
who is keen and cynical, and, as his admirers say, ‘‘ brave”’ 
when he is encouraged by the cheers of excited partizans, 
but who descends to cowardly evasions when he has to 
face plain facts and the resistance of stern and indignant 
opponents. We have no right to doubt that those who 
approve and applaud Mr. Balfour do so conscientiously, 
but we cannot share their feeling. On this point there is 
a difference between us which we must accept. No 
explanations are likely to remove it, and it admits of no 
compromise. We do not profess to vindicate all the pro- 
ceedings of the Irish Nationalists, but are we prepared 
to justify everything even in the action of the men 
whom we honour and reverence beyond any historic party 
—the Puritans of the seventeenth century? Our friends 
who differ from us know us too well to suppose that we are 
indifferent to moral obligation, or that we need either the 
Pope or Mr. Balfour to instruct us in the principles of the 
Decalogue. We know for our part that they would not 
consciously lend their support to any act of injustice, but 
they must not-be surprised if we profess ourselves unable 
to reconcile with any principle of historic Liberalism the 
support of an Administration which regards the political 
agitator as a felon, which places him at the mercy of two 
removable stipendiaries who may not have, in a large 
uumber of cases, legal training or knowledge, which seeks 
to degrade as well as to restrain him by the punishment it 
inflicts. 

Their view is opposed to ours, and, as the difference is 
irreconcilable, and to us absolutely unintelligible, we must 
leave it with this closing suggestion, that we cultivate a 
spirit of mutual tolerance which will minimize the evil 
effects of the division. There is no need that we should 
separate from one another, or that we should forget our 
many points of union because of this unhappy difference. 
For ourselves, we have never been quite able to understand 
the heat which has been generated on this subject. There 
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are matters of far more vital importance on which we are 
one, and the most ordinary prudence requires that we do 
not allow principles which to us are vital to be injured by 
our action in the present controversy. It is increasingly 
manifest that the Irish question will not much longer hold 
the field alone. The Star, which is conducted by one of 
the ablest of the Nationalist leaders, and which certainly 
has a passionate zeal for Home Rule, was among the first 
to point out that if English Radicalism is to be kept in line, 
its enthusiasm must be enkindled by direct appeals to its 
sympathies by introducing into the political programme 
measures in which it is directly interested. Nonconformists 
may reasonably act upon the same view, and, indeed, the 
best remedy for the present dissensions may be found in an 
earnest endeavour to rally all parties in support of an object 
which is dear alike to all. In saying this we are anxious 
to disclaim all sympathy with some friends whose zeal 
seems to have outrun their wisdom, who aré so eager to 
force Mr. Gladstone’s hand on the subject of Disestablish- 
ment. It is not to be expected that at his time of life he 
will commit himself to a new undertaking of such enormous 
magnitude, and further it must be remembered that he is 
the leader of a great party, and that his words have a respon- 
sibility and authority which belong to those of no one else. 
There are Home Rulers who do not wish Disestablishment, 
just as there are Liberationists who are not Home Rulers. 
It can hardly be the part of wisdom for a leader to force both 
of these classes into the ranks of his foes by undertaking 
to deal with both questions at once. We, therefore, have 
never joined in the complaint that Mr. Gladstone confined 
his attention to the Irish question ; and, while we weleome 
his declaration at St. Austell, we are not surprised that 
some doubt whether, as a tactical move, it was wise. There 
is doubtless very much to be said in favour of bold utter- 
ance, and we rejoice that the leader was able thus far to 
encourage the hearts of his most faithful followers. 

The persistency with which Disestablishment forces itself 
on public attention, and the confidence with which numbers, 
differing widely in opinion from each other, talk of its near 
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approach, are very remarkable. There are, of course, mul- 
titudes of old Tories who assert that it will never come, but 
the same prediction has been uttered in relation to every 
great reform which has been proposed, and has been con- 
futed so often that it has lost all its power of impression. 
No man, indeed, would underrate the formidable character 
of the obstacles which have to be overcome, but it is a sig- 
nificant fact that those who are best acquainted with the 
strength of the defences are those who betray the most 
serious anxiety as to the result of the struggle which 
must certainly come, and will probably come speedily. 
It is among certain classes of timid Dissenters that 
we find the most uncertainty. There have always 
been a small class who have had so imperfect an 
appreciation of their principles that they have shrunk 
from their application, and their number may have been 
slightly increased by those whose politics have received 
a Conservative tinge from recent events. Of course Non- 
conformist Unionists take a pessimist view of the prospects 
of all reform, and not unnaturally conclude that a party 
which has lost so many of its men of light and leading is 
doomed to a period of impotence and depression. But 
these dissentient voices interfere but slightly with the 
general consensus of opinion that the State Church ques- 
tion must before long come up for settlement, and that 
when it has been seriously raised as a subject of practical 
polities it can be settled only in one way. As Dr. Dunckley, 
who has been discussing the ‘‘ Position and Prospects of 
Nonconformity ” with a frankness which certainly does not 
err on the side of optimism or partiality, well says: ‘‘ It is 
permissible, at least, to dream of comprehension of a Church 
with a purely Christian creed, personal adhesion to Christ 
being the core of it; a Church in which all who ‘ profess 
and call themselves Christians’ might find a place. It is 
a dream upon which we need not dwell.” A dream, in- 
deed !—than which an idler and vainer one has seldom 
amused human fancy; a dream which, were it translated 
into hard fact, would hardly satisfy even the few dreamers 
themselves ; a dream from which practical statesmen and 
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devout Christians alike turn away with indifference, if not 
with contempt! This certainly is not a solution which lies 
within the region of possibilities, and they who dangle it 
before the eyes of credulous Dissenters, while at the same 
time they cling to all the advantages of the present system, 
are (unconsciously perhaps, but not less really) mocking 
the aspirations after religious equality which they seem to 
encourage. ‘The issue, whenever and however raised, will 
be between the State Church as it is and complete religious 
equality. For ourselves, we would not make a single effort 
to change the existing state of things except for Disestab- 
lishment. We have no desire to give either party in the 
Establishment an advantage over its rivals. Our one aim 
is to place religion beyond the region of State interference 
altogether, and to that happy result we believe events are 
hastening. 

The debate and division on Welsh Disestablishment are 
hopeful signs, the importance of which has been increased 
by the discussion which has followed, arising out of the 
absence of Mr. Gladstone from the division. Mr. Glad- 
stone has subsequently explained the reason of his ab- 
stention, and, if he has not convinced some of the more 
ardent of the Welsh Liberationists, has given the ques- 
tion a powerful impetus by his declaration that his 
hesitancy is a thing of the past. But it would be worse 
than folly to expect Mr. Gladstone to take any active part 
in this new crusade. His grey hairs should be his pro- 
tection from the flippant and insolent criticisms passed upon 
him. He is our Nestor, and should be treated even by 
opponents with a reverence which may surely be accorded 
to one who has long outlived the ordinary ambitions of 
political life. Much more should devoted friends, even 
amid the disappointment of hopes all too sanguine and 
enthusiastic, remember that behind him is more than half a 
century of public life, in the course of which he has achieved 
a number of triumphs for progress, such as have no parallel 
in the story of any Liberal leader. If this is not more 
vividly present to the mind of ardent followers, he has himself 
to thank. His boundless energy, and still more his peren- 
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nial freshness, make us forget that he is a veteran. In 
buoyancy of spirit, in vigour of thought, in courageous 
trust in right, in a readiness to give consideration to every 
new idea, there is not a younger man on either of the 
front benches than this combatant of eighty years. His 
natural force is not abated, and it is a force in the conflict 
compared with which the most powerful rival is but a pigmy. 
Hence, men think and talk of him as though before him 
were years of reforming zeal, and his enemies encourage 
the delusion, while at the time they are speculating on 
their chances against the life of an old man. 
Nonconformists have nothing to expect from Mr. Glad- 
stone beyond the kind of support indicated in the St. 
Austell speech. Its meaning is as clear as noonday. He 
is prepared to accept the voice of the people on the 
subject. Already this has been carried out in Ireland, 
and as Scotland and Wales have distinctly expressed their 
judgment, he is prepared to give effect to that. But 
England has not reached this point, and his expectation is 
that it will be reached not through fierce controversy and 
hot strife, but through a rapprochement of the two 
parties. In this, we fear, the wish is father to the thought, 
but, at all events, the conversion of England to the 
principles of religious equality must be accomplished before 
the work can possibly be done. At all events, he has 
defined his own position, and there is nothing in his 
declaration which should alter our relations to him, or cool 
our fervour in the Liberal cause. Dissenters are not 
Home Rulers because they hope to obtain Disestablishment 
as a reward for the yeoman service they are rendering to 
Liberalism everywhere, but because they believe Home Rule 
to be an act of justice, and one which (much as many of them 
regret it) has been made necessary by the oppression and 
misrule of centuries. We should rejoice if Ireland felt 
towards the imperial Parliament as Lancashire or Devon- 
shire feels—in short, if there were no more distinction 
between England and Ireland than between Northumber- 
land and Cornwall—nay, if there were as much approach to 
unity as between England and Scotland. But centuries of 
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injustice have made it otherwise, and Mr. Balfour, by pur- 
suing in Ireland a policy which England would not tolerate 
for three weeks, is doing his utmost to keep the two peoples 
separate, and so instead of quenching the desire for Home 
Rule is doing his utmost to stimulate it. Feeling thus, we 
are forced to be supporters of Home Rule, but we do not 
expect to gain anything in return. 

There may be a certain subtle connection between the 
wrongs of Ireland and those of Nonconformists. We 
have a vivid recollection of a conversation with the 
late Bishop Colenso relative to his gallant champion- 
ship of Langalibalele. He was speaking of the absence 
of sympathy from the ministers of other Churches. 
“Surely,” we said, ‘‘you were supported by our men.” 
“No,” replied the Bishop. ‘‘I suppose the theological 
difficulty stood in the way.” ‘“ But we are always 
on the side of the subject races,’ was the answer. An 
eminent Q.C., now a distinguished judge, who was one 
of the company, quietly remarked, ‘‘ That'is because you 
are a subject race yourselves.” It may be so, and if it be 
necessary to have the feelings of a ‘“‘subject race ” in order 
to be in full sympathy with the oppressed, that is an 
additional reason of thankfulness for being Dissenters. But 
though it may be the fellow-feeling which moves us in this 
matter, we do not reckon on any return. There is no grati- 
tude in politics, and we shall certainly not be moved from 
our advocacy of what we believe to be right because there 
is little prospect that our services will be requited by the 
removal of the injustice which presses on ourselves. We 
have no faith in these political arrangements, and of all 
questions Disestablishment seems to be one of the last to 
benefit by them. When the country is converted to a 
belief that it is just and practicable it will come, and we 
have no desire to carry it sooner by some political coup 
d'état or clever manipulation of party forces. 

Mr. Chamberlain has bre «ht a severe charge against 
us, but it is really based upon the idea—one which seems to 
prevail in certain quarters—that Nonconformity is a 
political force which can be transferred from one side to 
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another as may seem most conducive to the success of 
measures in which it has a special interest, or to the 
triumph of leaders to whom it is attached. There could 
be no greater fallacy. Put it in an extreme form. Suppose 
the Tory party to offer Disestablishment on condition that 
Nonconformists would support the present Irish policy. The 
offer must be refused. We should give our most earnest 
and energetic support to a scheme for Disestablishment 
and Disendowment based on equitable grounds, from what- 
ever party it came. But we certainly could not, and would 
not, connive at injustice to others for the sake of securing 
religious equality for ourselves. That is the basis of our 
reply to Mr. Chamberlain. He says: 

The Nonconformists in Wales and elsewhere have, as far as the 
majority are concerned, deliberately chosen to put their faith in Mr. 
Gladstone, and to allow him to postpone indefinitely a subject in which 
they were interested in order to introduce his extraordinary Irish 
policy. They also covered with obloquy and personal abuse long-tried 
friends of their cause, who, like Mr. Caine, Mr. Collings, and myself, 
stood by Disestablishment when there was none to help us. I admit 
I am bitterly hurt by what I regard as an act both of impolicy and 
ingratitude. I shall not, on that account, alter my opinions on the 


question, but I must leave the Nonconformists to find representation 
for their views from their new leaders. 


We traverse every one of these allegations. We have 
not consented to postpone Disestablishment. It was not 
within our power to prevent the introduction of Home Rule, 
and we must add that it seems to us to have been hardly 
more within the power of Mr. Gladstone. Whether any 
party could have postponed the raising of the question 
after Ireland had returned so overwhelming a majority in 
its favour may be open to question, but a delay which would 
have been difficult under any conditions was made utterly 
impossible by the action of Mr. Chamberlain’s present 
friends in 1885. As to the “ impolicy ” of our adhesion to 
Mr. Gladstone, we have no excuse to plead. Our belief was, 
and is, that he was in the right—in the spirit and principle, 
though not in the machinery of his measures. The ques- 
tion of policy, therefore, did not arise. Perhaps Mr. 
Chamberlain may be right on this point, but we had no 
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alternative. We certainly did not follow Mr. Gladstone 
blindly, for so long as Mr. Chamberlain continued faithful 
to the principle we stood by him in opposition to the details. 
It was only when he accepted the advances of Tories who 
are opposed to both, that we reluctantly parted from him. 

But our censor forgets, as others also have forgotten, 
that the difference between Nonconformist adherents of 
Mr. Gladstone and Nonconformist Unionists, of whom 
Mr. Chamberlain himself is the most distinguished, is 
not confined to Home Rule or even to the Irish policy 
generally. It might have been hoped that those who 
felt themselves compelled to dissent from their old 
associates on this question would have been careful to 
preserve their own individuality. They would certainly 
have had more chance of converting us if they had 
shown that their refusal to concede what they regarded 
as the unfair demands of the Irish Nationalists was con- 
sistent with the resolute maintenance of Liberal principles 
everywhere. There are those who have done so, but as 
much can hardly be said of men who have subordinated 
everything to a fixed resolve to keep Mr. Gladstone out of 
office. According to Lord Salisbury himself in a letter to a 
Herefordshire correspondent, the two conditions which the 
Liberal Unionist candidate for their suffrages met were 
opposition to Mr. Gladstone and to Disestablishment, and 
these he held should satisfy them. Yet the whole influence 
of Nonconformist Unionism is employed on the side of a 
Premier who thus singles out Disestablishment as the one 
article of the Liberal programme which must be met with 
the most strenuous opposition. 

If, since the schism in the Liberal ranks, the feeling of 
Nonconformists has become strong, Mr. Chamberlain has 
partly, if not wholly, himself to blame. He taunts us with 
“ingratitude ;’’ but why? It would be unjust to ignore 
the service he has done to the cause of religious equality, 
but surely that service would lose much of its value were 
it once to be supposed that it was done under any other 
influence except loyalty to a great principle. We readily 
admit that the recollection of some of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
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clowing utterances ought to have restrained Dissenting 
critics from the ‘‘ personal abuse ’’ of which he complains. 
Personal abuse is a weapon which no man should conde- 
scend to employ even in political warfare, and least of all 
should it ever be directed against a former leader. But 
allowance must be made for the weaknesses of human 
nature. Myr. Chamberlain is “bitterly hurt.” Has it 
never occurred to him that the feeling may be shared 
by us? Look at the aspect of the political world at the 
present time. The “ Primrose League” is one of the 
most potent forces working for Unionism. And what 
a force! Even The Spectator, whose political digestion 
is not very squeamish or delicate when it has to do with 
Tory viands, was not able to read Lord Salisbury’s 
maudlin eulogies upon the services it has rendered with- 
out a feeling of ‘“‘nausea. ‘‘ Perhaps,” it says, “the 
bitterest pill that we Liberal Unionists have to swallow 
is the necessity of tolerating, not to say appreciating, the 
exertions of the Primrose League to convert the English 
people to Conservatism.” It is true that a week after- 
wards it seemed to have half repented of its honest utter- 
ance, sed litera seripta manct. The testimony as to the 
Primrose League is true. It is carrying on its work all 
over the country, and if there is one object on which it 
seems more intent than another, it is the suppression of 
Dissent. Is it wonderful that we look with distrust on 
those who fraternize with its leaders, accept its compli- 
ments, and so far enter into its alliance that in every 
election which occurs they support its candidates ? 

We must confess ourselves somewhat impatient of these 
personal questions when we remember the greatness of the 
issue. It is our own strong conviction, and one which has 
been growing on us for some time, that when the history 
of this period comes to be written there is nothing on 
which the censure of the impartial critic of the twentieth 
century will fall more strongly than on the extent to 
which individual feelings of jealousy or resentment have 
been allowed to influence the conduct of statesmen and to 
affect the progress of great questions. We have had 
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enough, and more than enough, of it in connection with 
Ireland. We hope it is not to be repeated in the contro- 
versy about ‘ Dissent.” If Mr. Chamberlain has been 
‘bitterly hurt,” that is to be deplored, but surely that is 
a very inadequate reason, to say nothing more, for his 
withholding his advocacy from a cause on which he has 
previously spoken with such eloquence. Duty to truth 
cannot be affected by the conduct of a few Welsh Non- 
conformists, be they never so irate or unreasonable. 

A religious newspaper, with Nonconformist sympathies, 
told us prior to the St. Austell speech, “‘ If Mr. Gladstone 
has his way, the result will be the postponement of Dis- 
establishment for years.” The speech must have put an 
end to such vaticinations as these. It may not have done 
all that enthusiasts desired, but it has met the expectations 
of reasonable men, and has distinctly advanced the move- 
ment. But the writer goes on to say: ‘‘The matter is 
entirely in the hands of the Nonconformists. At present 
they have the power to settle it. They have the chief 
voice in the councils of the Liberal party. They can, if 
they please, induce Mr. Gladstone to put pressing Scotel 
and Welsh questions along with the Irish question, and 
carry them part passu.” This is what has practically been 
done ; whether it has been wisely done the event only can 
show. But even this does not touch the Disestablishment 
of the English Church—the most difficult but the most 
important work of all. That certainly cannot be rushed. 
The matter is in the hands of Nonconformists, though in a 
different sense from that suggested by the writer. What 
they have to do is, not to influence the strategy of a 
political party, but to convert the intelligence and quicken 
the conscience of the nation. We willingly grant that we 
have been too modest in our demands, and too ready to 
subordinate even them to the alleged necessities of 
Liberalism. The mistake must not be committed again. 
Party leaders are quite competent to look after party 
interests. It is for us, as Nonconformists, to take care 
that the great principle of religious equality does not suffer 
in their hands. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE report of the proceedings at the Conference on the 
Congregational outlook was so abridged that it would be 
impertinent to pass any judgment upon them, since some 
valuable suggestions may have been omitted, and some 
criticisms which are objectionable as they stand may have 
been materially qualified by the context. So far as the 
report enables us to judge, however, Congregationalists 
may congratulate themselves that there is so little in their 
organizations, or in the general condition of their churches, 
which supplies material for effective criticism. The point 
about which most feeling was shown was the employment by 
the Church Aid Society of schedules, which those who receive 
grants from its funds are required to fill up. It is ‘difficult 
to see how this can be regarded as a serious grievance. A 
Society which grants money is entitled to see that its money 
is wisely expended, and this is all that these schedules are 
intended to do. Any reasonable objection to their form will 
be entertained, but it is certain the information must be 
obtained, or the Society will not receive the support 
necessary to its continued existence. Apart from it, it 
would become an institution for the endowment of certain 
churches or ministers irrespective of the work they are 
doing, and this is about the very last thing which Congrega- 
tionalists are likely to create or maintain. Such a question, 
however, cannot be supposed seriously to affect the “‘ out- 
look” of the churches. Such forecasts must always be 
largely determined by the temperament of the prophet, and 
by his own special surroundings. Considering that there 
always are a number of men who are depressed by the 
absence of success, for which in many cases they are not 
responsible, and that there are circumstances which might 
induce a tone of pessimism in some quarters, the surprise 
is that there was not more of lamentation at the gathering, 
and that, on the contrary, there was a clear ring of resolu- 
tion, confidence, and hope. 
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In the present state of the ecclesiastical mind, the 
invitation given by Dr. Parker was a very risky one. Dr. 
Gott, in his lectures on the ‘‘ Parish Priest in the Town,” 
says, ‘‘ An old clergyman of unusual gifts, experience, and 
sympathy with Nonconformity, assures me that religious 
Dissent is breaking up all along the line.” There is an 
uncertainty about this statement, from the vagueness of 
the term “religious Dissent.’ We are not sure whether a 
Dissenter who carries his Christianity into his politics, and 
is especially earnest against the political degradation of 
religion in the maintenance of a State Church, would be 
regarded as a religious Dissenter at all. If this be so, the 
excellent clergyman with such rare gifts, and, what is rarer 
still, such sympathy with Nonconformists, may only mean 
to say that Dissent is becoming more political—the indict- 
ment which we do not care to meet, since we regard it 
only as a confession that Dissenters have learned that 
religion cannot be and ought not to be an exotic, nursed 
and protected in the cloister, but must be a robust plant 
living and bearing its fruit amid the exposure to the rude 
and bracing atmosphere of the world. But the statement, 
whatever be our judgment upon it, indicates a view which 
is more or less prevalent among Churchmen. It might 
have been thought that in the free expression of opinion at 
such a Conference as Dr. Parker summoned, there would 
be a good deal to justify their view. But if such expecta- 
tions there were, they must have been grievously dis- 
appointed. There are, of course, among us, as in all 
other communities, those who object to our plans or 
methods, and if they were altered to suit their views a fresh 
series of objections would be urged, and it is far from 
certain that the present critics would not be among the 
keenest censors of their own plans so soon as they had 
been accepted. But all this counts for little, or rather it 
may be regarded as a sign of vigorous life. Beyond this 
there was nothing—no sign of any alarming decay of faith, 
no confession of declining force, no prediction of coming 
disaster. Had a conference of Anglicans been called to 
consider the outlook of the Established Church, and had it 
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been possible to get equal freedom of speech as to the ont- 
look of the Established Church, it may be doubted whether 
the result would have been equally satisfactory. We have 
only to study the correspondence pages of the Church 
newspapers for a few months in order to predict what the 
utterances of such a meeting would have been. What with 
eurates who have to complain, and in many cases not with- 
out justice, of an ungrateful Church which has accepted the 
devoted services of their lifetime, but has denied them the 
rewards they might fairly have anticipated ; rectors who 
are reasonably troubled about the decline in tithes and the 
increase in local burdens; sober-minded Churchmen who 
are alarmed about the growing lawlessness of Ritualists ; 
Hich Churchmen who are shocked at the canonical offences 
of Evangelicals, and the very Jarge class who are in a state 
f continual agitation about the sins of Dissent, it is 
tolerably certain that there would be enough to justify an 
outsider in a gloomy forecast of the future of Anglicanism. 
It might be said, indeed, that despite all these criticisms, 
there would still be a pretty general agreement as to the 
prosperous condition and encouraging prospects of the 
Church itself, provided the spectre of Disestablishment, 
which seems to haunt all ecclesiastical assemblies, could be 
once and for ever exorcised. But this optimism would 
hardly approve itself to disinterested observers who had to 
listen to all the strong statements as to the ills by which 
the Church is at present inflicted. Perhaps earnest 
members of all Churches are too apt to look at the darker 
side of things. They have before them a beautiful ideal, 
ind are disappointed because it is not fully realized. The 
discontent thus awakened is by no means an unhealthy 
symptom, but it needs to be carefully distinguished from 
mere captiousness, as well as from the grumbling of 
spectators, who compensate for their own idleness by 
murmuring at the works of others, and, strange to tell, 
seem to think that when they have passed their censures 
they have discharged a lofty Christian duty. 
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The anniversary of the London Missionary Society 
afforded a very satisfactory confirmation of a more hope- 
ful view of our position. Even so recently as March last 
such a meeting could not have been anticipated. The 
expenditure of the Society was largely (we should say 
unwisely, did we not recognize true wisdom in the boldest 
ventures of faith) in excess of its income, and there seemed 
no reasonable prospect that the deficiency would be 
covered. It was feared that the public opinion of the 
churches had been affected by the criticisms of Canon 
Taylor and Mr. Caine, and that this would militate against 
any efforts for the increase of the income. But the 
gloomy predictions of the pessimist have been signally 
falsified, the utmost hopes of the most sanguine exceeded. 
The secretary was able to announce that, instead of an 
expected debt ranging from £15,000 to £20,000, the Society 
was able to balance its accounts, and to rejoice over 
a considerable increase of income. Were we writing in 
relation to the Missionary Society, it would be necessary 
to guard against over-confidence. There is still much to 
be done before income and expenditure are brought into 
satisfactory relations. Extraordinary contributions to a 
deficiency are not the same as annual subscriptions to 
meet the regular outgoings. But the point which concerns 
us here is the evidence supplied by this manifestation of 
Christian liberality as to the spirit and power of the 
Church. Looked at in this light, it can hardly be too 
strongly emphasized. We do not write thus because we 
are at all insensible to the laches and deficiencies which 
exist. It is an ungracious task to deal with them, but we 
shall not shrink from it. In the meantime we do not think 
they are peculiar to ourselves, or that they are of a nature 
to excite any grave anxiety or misgiving. 


The General Assembly of the Free Church of Scot- 
land has taken two steps of extreme significance. The 
worshippers of the past would describe them as porten- 
tous, the believers in progress hail them as full of 
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hope and encouragement. The first is the election of 
Dr. Mareus Dods as Professor of Biblical Criticism. 
Dr. Dods is a leader of a small but very influential 
body of men, conspicuous on the one side for the 
thoroughness and freedom of their critical researches, 
and on the other for the loyalty and earnestness of their 
services to Evangelical truth. Many of Dr. Dods’ critical 
conclusions are so contrary to the traditional views of his 
Church, and are stated with such boldness, that it is not 
surprising they should have excited a great deal of hostile 
criticism. ‘The marvel is that the opposition should have 
so utterly collapsed, and the majority in his favour have 
been so overwhelming. Of course, there was a convinced 
and unrelenting minority, and some of its members in- 
dulged in the luxury of “ entering their protest.” But it is 
not to be denied that Dr. Marcus Dods enters upon his 
high office with the hearty approval of the great body of the 
Church. For this he is largely indebted to the impression 
produced by his own personality; but admired, honoured, 
and beloved as he is, his election would have been impossible 
had there not been a marked change of feeling even since 
the time when Robertson Smith was driven from his chair. 
What the election practically says is, that a man’s ortho- 
doxy is not to be judged by his views of Biblical criticism. 
Nothing surely can be more reasonable, and yet few things 
were less to be expected. But the second step—the 
appointment of a Committee to consider the expediency of 
changes in the Confession of Faith or in the mode of 
subscription to it—is even more remarkable as a “sign of 
the times.” Presbyterianism must now be regarded by 
ultra-conservative orthodoxy as being as hopeless as 
Congregationalism itself. The point which adverse critics 
should note, however, is that there are no signs of spiritual 
decay as the result of this change of opinion. Judged by 
all the tests of practical godliness, the Free Church is as 
full of vitality and power as at any previous period of its 
history. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s Whitsuntide campaign surpasses in 
many respects any similar incidents in his wonderful 
eareer. It suits The Pall Mall Gazette to insist that his 
speeches contain nothing new, and have no political value, 
except as helping to stimulate local enthusiasm. Such 
criticism is only one among many indications of the bitter- 
1ess with which the journal remembers Mr. Gladstone’s 
refusal to endorse the Trafalgar Square agitation. Sup- 
posing it just, to what does it come? It is not the business 
of a statesman to produce a new sensation every month. 
Whether Mr. Gladstone succeeded in saying anything new 
on Home Rule may be left for the Tories to settle. Mr. 
Balfour has already devoted one long speech to answer 
him, and the tone of the references to him in The Times 
and other journals shows, by its very bitterness and affecta- 
tion of contempt, that his mode of putting his case is felt 
to be effective. This is really what he meant todo. His 
object was to rouse the West, and, if possible, to convert 
the Unionists there. Whether he has succeeded in this 
last point wili be shown by the elections, for which the 
Tories, who are so fond of criticizing his calculations, show 
no great desire. In the meantime, never were there more 
outward and visible signs of poptlar enthusiasm on his 
behalf. 





The demonstrations at Southampton, Torquay, Redruth, 
St. Austell, Plymouth, and, indeed, along the whole route, 
showed that the strength of resistance to Mr. Balfour’s 
policy is not only unbroken, but is increasing both in 
intensity and in force. He indeed must be wilfully blind 
who does not see in the extraordinary scenes in these 
Southern and Western counties unmistakable proof that 
Mr. Gladstone remains the most powerful force in Eng- 
lish politics. No effort has been spared to destroy his 
influence, and, if possible, even to blight his reputation, 
and here is the result. These scenes have a significance 
which sensible men are not likely to overlook. They mean 
that the English people, instead of withdrawing their 
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confidence from their illustrious chief, only hold him in 

deeper veneration because of the envenomed attacks which 

are daily directed against him. Such a tribute of popular 

attachment is a reward which any statesman might covet: 

To win a nation’s trust and love, and to win it not bya 

miserable pandering to its follies and its vices, but by a 

brave and manly enforcement of an unpopular duty, is a 

rare achievement, and it speaks as much for the people as 

for their leader. But they are chiefly instructive as an 
evidence that the great movement, of which this is the 
latest and most remarkable phase, cannot be suppressed. 
It would be hard to coerce Ireland into submission if she 
stood alone; it is absolutely impossible when behind her is 
such an immense proportion of the public opinion of this 
country. Coercion Acts are not of yesterday. They have 
been the favourite expedients for the government of Ireland, 
and for a time each one has seemed to attain a certain de- 
cree of success, but of its ultimate failure there has been suffi- 
cient proof in the fact that it had to be followed by another. 
The outward signs of discontent have been repressed for a 
time, but the discontent has not been quenched, and as 
soon as the repressive force has been removed it has 
broken out anew. A miserable series of enactments they 
are, all testifying to the utter failure of this style of 
administration. Coercion failed even when both parties 
in the State thought it necessary, and when there were 
few voices to break the chorus of approval with which it 
was endorsed. Is it likely to succeed now when, to speak 
with moderation, it is condemned by a vast majority in 
Wales and Scotland, and by at least half of England ? 
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RECENT BOOKS ON IRELAND.* 


THERE is no possibility of reaching an intelligent view of 
the Irish Question without a knowledge of Irish history. 
Such a statement might be regarded as a platitude, were 
it not that we find the most confident and dogmatic asser- 
tions made by men, who are intelligent and fair on most 
other questions, but who when challenged on these points 
are compelled to confess an absolute ignorance of the facts. 
We have, for example, met with ardent and fierce dis- 
putants who had no idea of the peculiar land tenure of 
Ireland, yet held themselves perfectly competent to pro- 
nounce as to the rights of the tenants and others ; who 
would descant at length upon the sins of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment without the slightest acquaintance with its history 
or its constitution. It seems very hard for some English- 
men to understand that what is good and suitable for their 
own country may be the-very opposite for other countries, 
owing partly to the conditions of climate and soil, but still 
more to the history of the people. In dealing with Irelan1, 
in particular, they ignore these points. For seven centu- 
ries Ireland has been subject to British rule, and during 
that long period has had all kinds of government except 
one, and that the one which was essential to the establish- 
ment of happy relations between the two peoples—a 
government which should thoroughly recognize their 
equality of rights. There have been rulers with righteous 
and even benevoleut purpose, but even they have been too 
prone to think that the best thing for Ireland was to 
govern her on English ideas, rather than to pay respect 
to the wishes of her own people. Irishmen and their 
friends are often pointed to Scotland as illustrating, on 
the one hand, the power of England to attach another 

Two Centuries of Irish History, 1691-1870, with Introduction 
by James Bryce, M.P. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 


Incidents of Coercion. By G, SHaw-LEFEVRE. 
and Co.) 


Life of John Mitchel. 2 vols. 
Trench and Co.) 


Kegan Paul, Trench 
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people, and as evidence, on the other, of that original 
sin of the Irish which render them so impracticable. The 
true explanation of the difference must be sought in the 
history. The first answer, and the most obvious one, is 
that Scotland was never conquered, and would to this 
day resent any attempt to treat her people as a subject 
race. Is it conceivable that a Chief Secretary for Scot- 
land could show his face in the House of Commons after 
he had imprisoned one-fifth of the Scottish members, 
and treated them as common felons, though their only 
offence was a love of their country, which manifested itself 
in unwise methods? A general answer of this kind may 
be supplied by one who has but a superficial knowledge of 
the history. In the very important volume which we have 
put at the head of our list, Mr. Bryce supplies another, 
which can only be learned from a full acquaintance with 
the history. After pointing out the initial and governing 
fact that 


Neither the Irish Chureh—whose reformation we may charitably 
believe Pope Adrian IY. to have desired when he sanctioned the 
invasion of Henry II.—nor the mass of the Irish people gained any- 
thing down to the time of the Reformation from the events which 
nominally drew Ireland within the circle of the Romano-Teutonic 
civilization of Western Europe, while the possible evolution of a truly 
national kingdom and national type of culture was fatally arrested— 


he adds in a note: 


The invasion of Edward Bruce offered the best chance for the estab- 
lishment of an Irish kingdom, which might have leant upon Scotland, 
but an Irish kingdom, even so supported, might have failed to main- 
tain itself, as Scotland would have failed had Scotland not received 
Anglo-Norman arts and arms in the days before the War of Inde- 
pendence. 


Mr. Bryce, as all the world knows, and as his great book 
on the American Republic has proved, if it had not been 
shown before in the work which first made his reputation 
on the ‘ Holy Roman Empire,” stands on a level much 
higher than that of the party politician. He is a calm, 
sober-minded, philosophic historian, and, like the other 
distinguished member of the same class, Professor Freeman, 
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is a Home Ruler because of this very fact. In undertaking 
to write an introduction to these ‘“‘ Two Centuries of Irish 
History,” he has been guided by the belief that nothing 
would more materially help the cause than a thorough 
knowledge of the history of the country. 

The present volume undertakes to supply this history, and 
does it in a temperate spirit and with great completeness. 
If there is no disposition to extenuate there is certainly 
quite as little to set down aught in malice. Our complaint 
of it would be that it is too solid in character and too ex- 
haustive in treatment to secure the attention it so well 
deserves. Politicians may read it, and ought not only to 
read, but to mark, learn, and inwardly digest. But what is 
most needed is that the information here contained should 
be circulated in such a form that it shall be learned and 
thoroughly ‘‘ understanded of the common people.” It was 
felt to be of such importance that the work should be done 
with thoroughness that it was considered wise that it 
should be divided into periods which should be treated by 
different writers. There are four of these sections, the first 
beginning with the ‘‘ Treaty of Limerick,” and extending 
to Grattan’s Parliament; the second embracing the life of 
that Parliament, and ending with the third, covering the 
history of the Rebellion and the Union; the third dealing 
with the struggle for Catholic emancipation ; the fourth 
covering the times of the Reformed Parliament up to the 
abortive rebellion of 1848; and the last completing the 
history up to 1870. With one exception the writers are not 
conspicuous as political partisans, but seem to have been 
chosen mainly because of their knowledge and literary skill. 
The one known politician is Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, 
who has special knowledge of the particular period of which 
he treats, and who, as the brother of a great Irish landlord 
who is conspicuous among the Thanes who have deserted 
their great chief, and as one who himself long sat on the 
fence, and indeed had strong Unionist proclivities, cannot be 
suspected of undue leanings to the Nationalist cause. Lord 
Edmond is one of those the significance of whose acces- 
sion to the Home Rule party scarcely seems to have been 
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fully appreciated. A few sentences in that portion of the 
book of which he is the joint author with Mr. Thursfield 
may help us to understand how his practical, statesmanlike 
mind has been led to a conclusion favourable to Home 
Rule. 


Why has Irish importunity always been more than a match for 
English fortitude? Because England has always, sooner or later, 
been compelled to recognize that Irish grievances rested on a real 
foundation of substantial abuses and chronie misery. The abuses 
have been slowly, hesitatingly, and reluctantly removed one by one. 
The misery has always remained, A foreign observer (De Beaumont, 
“ T’Irlande, Social, Politique, et Religieuse ’’) could see ata glance that 
the secret of Irish misgovernment lay in une mauvaise aristocratie 

in an upper class estranged from the people and neglecting its 
duties. Yet for seventy years at least after the passing of the Act of 
Union the constant endeavour of the Imperial Parliament was to 
vovern Ireland through the influence and according to the ideas of 
this estranged aristocracy. The pity of it is that the evil was wrought 
less by intention than by inattention. England strove to do her duty 
by Ireland, but she knew not how (p. 345). 


The case for Home Rule is summarized in these pithy 
sentences. For nearly half a century the history of English 
dealings with Ireland has been paved by good intentions, 
but how little they have availed. Is it wonderful that 
Irishmen should desire to try what they can do for them- 
selves? We should laugh to scorn the idea that well- 
intentioned Frenchmen could govern England on French 
ideas. Are we so wrapped in self-complacency as not to 
understand that it is just as impossible for us to manage 
Ireland on our ideas? There was a time when Mr. Cham- 
berlain was sufliciently clear-sighted to perceive this, but 
he and his Birmingham friends have lost their clearness 
of vision, and are determined to work Ireland according to 
Birmingham methods. If they had the opportunity of 
reducing their theories to practice they would fail as cer- 
tainly as the mauvaise aristocratie has failed before them. 
It is very possible that the first experiments of the Irish at 
self-government would be just as conspicuous failures, but 
if so the blame could not be thrown on England, which for 
Englishmen, at all events, makes a world of difference. 
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The book tempts us to delay at almost every point in its 
progress. The story is full of romantic interest, and if it 
were only that of a nation in which England was not con- 
cerned, there can be little doubt as to the attraction which 
it would possess, or as to the judgment which would be 
pronounced upon the action of the rulers. Is it wonderful 
that Irishmen should be indisposed to regard the Union 
with confidence or respect? Englishmen often wonder 
why Irishmen dwell upon what they themselves are dis- 
posed to regard as ancient history. There is really 
nothing surprising in the phenomenon. The effects of the 
Treaty of Limerick, with which the book opens, remained 
even to our own time. So in the case of the Union. The 
Plunkets of our own dayappear to have forgotten the opinion 
of the great founder of their house upon the Act of Union, 
and with others of their party are extremely indignant 
with Mr. Gladstone for his attacks upon it, and the tactics 
by which it was carried. It is not surprising, however, 
that other Irishmen are not so oblivious of his emphatic 
declaration in the House of Commons. 


Sir,—I, in the most express terms, deny the competency of Parlia- 
ment to do this act. I warn you, do not dare to lay your hands on 
the constitution. I must tell you that if, cireumstanced as you are, 
you pass this Act, it will be a nullity, for no man in Ireland will be 
bound to obey it. You have not been elected for this purpose. You 
are appointed to make laws, and not legislatures. You are appointed 
to act under the constitution, and not to alter it. You are appointed 
to exercise the functions of legislators, and not to transfer them. And 
if you do so your act is a dissolution of the Government. (Plunket, 
‘* Life and Speeches of Lord Plunket,” pp. 141, 142.) 


The sketches of the individual actors on both sides are 
not the least interesting feature in this volume. Among 
those who stand prominent in the ascendency party, one 
of the most notable is Primate Boulter, who was translated 
from Bristol to Armagh, and was chiefly occupied in carry- 
ing out two great maxims of English policy at the time, 
the perpetuation of divisions between Irish parties and the 
monopoly of all offices by Englishmen. All through the 
periods up to 1832 he had successors who carried out the 
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same principles, and whose names live in the execrations 
of the lrish people—Fitz-Gibbon, Castlereagh, and others 
ofa like temper. On the other side we have a succession 
of men whom the English people were too prone to regard as 
lawless rebels, whom the Irish people honoured as patriots 
while they lived, and reverenced as martyrs since they died. 
Among these, one of the heroes of the "48 movement, is 
John Mitchel, of whom William Dillon has given us a 
somewhat lengthy and elaborate, and yet extremely interest- 
ing and valuable, biography. It may be reasonably objected 
that life is too short to make a two-volume biography of a 
man who, whatever be his merits, did not exercise any 
very abiding influence even on Irish politics, at all tolerable. 
At the same time it is fair to say that John Mitchel’s own 
personality is full of interest and attractions. He had all 
the eccentricity and waywardness, the impulsiveness and 
the reckless indifference to consequences, which are charac- 
teristic of genius. His breach of his parole to the English 
Government lowers our idea of his morale, while his sym- 
pathy with the slave-holding race must alienate from him 
the sympathy of multitudes of Liberals. Despite the 
brillianey of his gifts, he is far from being an ideal hero. 
Still, his biographer tells us that 


Amongst the generations of Irishmen who have grown to manhood 
during the last twenty-five years, I doubt whether any name has had 
2 firmer hold of their imaginations, any memory a greater power to 
arouse enthusiasm, than that of John Mitchel. He had all the 
qualities calculated to awaken intense devotion in the Irish race. He 
was brave toa fault; full of fire and energy; and he had in the very 
highest degree the faculty of putting striking thoughts in vivid and 
delightful language—a gift which no race appreciates more keenly 
than do the Irish people. (Introduction, p. xiv.) 


The life is in itself a romance, and it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that it has laid hold of the imagination of the Irish 
people. The scene at his trial itself created a sensation 
which was fully maintained by the subsequent adventures in 
his history. To Englishmen, perhaps, the most suggestive 
feature is that, though he was trained in a Presbyterian 
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parsonage of the north, he breathed from first to last a 
passionate hatred of England. We have not left ourselves 
space to speak of what is quite as instructive as either 
of these other books, the little work entitled ‘‘ Incidents of 
Coercion.”” Mr. Shaw-Lefevre writes as an eye-witness. 
Of course he will be treated as prejudiced. But nothing 
could be more absurd. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre can have no 
interest beyond that of truth. He has nothing to gain by 
Home fiule, and if he has adopted it as a principle, it is 
simply from conviction. He is an English gentleman, 
who has a right to be heard, and who is certainly as much 
entitled to credence as Mr. Balfour’s resident magistrates 
and police inspectors. 





+ 
- 
+ 


IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA.* 


Dr. Date rendered real serivee to the Congregationalism 
both of England and the colonies by his visit to Australia, 
and he has greatly increased its value by the publication 
of this most suggestive volume in which his impressions of 
our “kith and kin” beyond the sea are recorded. The 
book is a collection of the articles which have already been 
published in The Contemporary Review, and which, on their 
first appearance, attracted an amount of attention which 
sufficiently testified to their importance as a contribution 
to that better knowledge of the colonies which is essential 
to the maintenance of that right understanding between 
them and the mother country, in which is the only true 
security for the future of the empire. Federation seems 
to us nothing better than a dream; but the fact that it 
has taken hold of so many minds, and among them some 
of true statesmanlike capacity, is itself significant. It 
testifies, at least, to the deep conviction, which events are 
continually serving to confirm, that we cannot afford to 

* Impressions of Australia. By R. W. Date, L.L.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 
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allow those magnificent dependencies, destined to be the 
great empires of the future, to be the sport and plaything 
of Colonial Secretaries. At any time the statesmen fit to 
hold that important office must, of necessity, be compara- 
tively few, and the happy-go-lucky method in which our 
creat offices are distributed among the chiefs of a victorious 
party render it more than doubtful whether one of these 
will be placed in the position. Lord Granville was the 
Colonial Minister in Mr. Gladstone’s last administration, 
and at an earlier period in his career might have exercised 
its great influence and discharged its duties with efficiency. 
But the colonies need a man of more vigour, more in sym- 
pathy with the feelings of the rising generation, more capable 
of dealing with the new conditions which are continually 
presenting themselves. Lord Knutsford was supposed to be 
a model minister, but events have hardly justified this 
forecast. What he lacks is broad and intelligent states- 
manship. His intentions are excellent, but he is too 
formal, too precise, too pedantic. So we go blundering 
on, partly from a sheer unwillingness to get free from the 
tyranny of mere routine, and partly from ignorance of the 
true condition cf the colonies. Dr. Dale, therefore, may 
properly be regarded as having done good work for his 
country, and not of any one section of it merely, by the 
contribution he has made to a more intimate knowledge of 
Australian life. 

This is no mere story of adventure, still less is it a register 
of the honours the friendly colonists paid to a distinguished 
visitor from home. It is rather the record of observations, 
carefully made and well digested, on the questions which 
must interest all thoughtful patriots. Our friend has many 
eminent qualifications for the task he has discharged with 
so much ability and success. Were we to say that he 
looked at the facts with an independent and unprejudiced 
mind, we should doubtless be challenged, especially by 
those to whom he is the representative of what for the 
moment is quite as bad as that aggressive Nonconformity 
nicknamed Liberationism—the Birmingham educational 
system. Of course the educational work of the colonies 
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was carefully studied by him, and some of the results to 
which his observations point, will not be satisfactory to 
the school which clamours for religious teaching in Board 
Schools—content that it should bear the stamp either of 
Cardinal Manning or Dr. Rigg, provided it can be de- 
scribed as religious. But there is not an indication that 
his statements are in any case coloured by pre-conceived 
opinions. Our own judgment would rather be that no facts 
would be more severely tested by him than those which 
were in harmony with his prejudices. There are evidences 
everywhere that Dr. Dale’s mind was singularly open to 
receive instruction. He went as a learner, and all that he 
does here is to tell us what he learned. Very probably his 
views might have been modified in some respects had he 
enjoyed the advantage of longer residence and wider obser- 
vation. Even the most acute and intelligent traveller— 
and Dr. Dale has ‘a very high place in that class—cannot 
learn all about a country in a few weeks’ residence. But 
it must be remembered that he had exceptional opportuni- 
ties ; for while he received the hospitable attentions of the 
official classes, he mingled intimately with others who 
look at life from an entirely different standpoint, whose 
work compels them to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the realities of life around them; and who (and this is no 
unimportant qualification) have committed themselves to 
the new colonies, and who are, therefore, eagerly anxious as 
to everything connected with their progress. If a man wants 
to be in touch with young and vigorous life, to know its 
hopes, its aspirations, and its anxieties, to realize its dif- 
ficulties, and share the excitement of its conflicts, and in 
general to get an accurate and comprehensive idea of the 
situation as a whole, he could hardly do better than live for 
a time in the home of a thoroughly intelligent Dissenting 
parson. At home our brethren of this type are the salt of 
the society to which they belong. They take a disinterested 
view of life, have a simple faith in right and a fearless 
courage in its behalf, and cherish a buoyant confidence in 
the triumph of truth, which are not only refreshing but 
encouraging. In Australia it seems to be the same. Indeed 
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the men who have found a home there are of the very 
nature of things strong, robust, and hopeful men. Dr. 
Dale, fresh from intercourse with those who are doing so 
much to shape the character of the colonists, is able to 
give a far more intelligent report than could be supplied by 
such an observer as Mr. Froude. For breadth of view, for 
fulness of information in relation to points which have too 
often been left untouched, for extreme accuracy in detail 
as well as sagacity in its general views, this is far and 
away the best book which has appeared on the subject; 
and especially is this true as to the chapters on the reli- 
gious and educational work. It must be taken, however, 
for what it professes to be—a book of ‘ Impressions.” 
But impressions differ with the temper of individual minds. 
That Dr. Dale is one of the most keen-sighted of observers 
needs not be said here. But he is also intensely sym- 
pathetic, and this has helped him perhaps quite as much 
as his capacity for intelligent observation. With his large- 
ness of heart and many-sidedness of nature, his strong 
patriotism and faith in the high mission which God has 
committed to the English race, with the generous appre- 
ciation of all that is noble and good which is specially 
characteristic of him, and with the philosophic temper 
which helps to a discriminating estimate of the phenomena 
that pass under review, he was peculiarly fitted to supply 
what so many were anxious to have—a dispassionate view 
of a people who are not only bound to us by ties of blood, 
but whose importance in relation to the future is daily 
coming to be more understood. It is only right to add that 
the book has all that charm of freshness and beauty which 
Dr. Dale’s style never fails to give to everything he 
touches. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Salt-cellars. Being a Collection of Proverbs, together with 
Homely Notes thereon. By C. H. Spurcron. (Passmore and Ala- 
baster.) This book contains the distilled wisdom of “ John Plough- 
man’s Almanac,” a clever sheet which Mr, Spurgeon has been in the 
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habit of issuing annually. It would certainly have been deplorable if 
so much sound wisdom, sagacious observation on life, genial humour, 
and devout religious sentiment had been left to perish in the ephemeral 
sheets of an almanac. It is indeed extremely pleasant to meet our 
honoured friend in this character. It would probably not be easy to 
find any man with so complete a knowledge of proverbs. For he has 
been an extensive reader of reformers and other preachers who had 
pleasure in them, and his own admiration of their terse and pointed 
form has evidently led him to make large collections of them. As a 
commentator upon them, illustrating them by his own experience, 
observation, and reading, he is simply unrivalled. The book is a 
repertory of good sense and pleasant humour. It sparkles with wit on 
almost every page, and it is always fruitful in suggestion and rich in 
kindly feeling. It ig just one of those books that can be opened at any 
page with the certainty of finding in it something good both for mind 
and heart. The sayings are divided into two classes, the first of a more 
general, the second of a more spiritual character. Of course we have 
some of Mr. Spurgeon’s faithful warnings against the “ down-grade,”’ 
and we who have sometimes thought that his censures have been too 
extreme and undiscriminating, are the first to recognize both the 
necessity and value of such monitions. Here is one in his charac- 
teristic style : “ Don’t go to hear Dr. Smoothaway. He preaches down 
at St. Judas’s Church, and a brother of his is minister at the Modern 
Thought Chapel. ‘Salvation made worldly’ might be the motto of 
both the brothers.’’ Here is another in a similar vein: ‘‘‘ Don’t drop 
the meat to catch the shadow.’ Jisop’s fable of the dog and the meat 
is the best explanation. Greed risks what it has to get more, and 
usually misses its aim. Many in these days give up the substance of 
the gospel for the shadow of ‘ modern thought.’ May they learn better 
very soon.” It would be easy to select a number of striking passages 
which might give some idea of the value and charm of the book. But 
surely no work could be so superfluous. Mr. Spurgeon’s name as the 
author of such a book is a sufficient guarantee. No man who takes 
up this book need wonder again at the secret of Mr. Spurgeon’s popu- 
larity. The broad, generous, practical humanity which runs through 
the whole counts for something, and the pleasant humour for more, 
but the intense earnestness and the desire to turn everything into an 
instrument for edification counts for most of all. This little book is 
really worth more than the pretentious collections of great sayings 
with which we have become so familiar. We take two or three 
examples, and we choose them, not because they are superior to others 
but because we have not seen them quoted: “‘ Deaf people lose less 
than they think. Common talk is seldom worthy of being Oh 
for cotton in one’s ears when certain clackers are near ! t, in all 
soberness it is a serious trial to be deaf, and the thought of it brings 
to mind the epigram of our late friend Sir John Burgoyne— 
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‘ You wish me a happy new year as a toast,” 
And a kindly good act it appears ; 
But when you perceive I’m as deaf as a post, 
You should wish me two happy new ears.’ ”’ 


*** Love your mother; you'll never have another.’ A distinguished 
author, Jean Paul Richter, used to say, ‘ Unhappy is the man for whom 
his own mother has not made all other mothers venerable.’ ’ 


Bicentenary Lectures. By Principal Farrpatry, J. GvuINNEss 
Roaers, J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, and C. A. 
Berry. With Preface by Ropert Bruce, M.A., D.D. (Congregational 
Union.) Congregationalists acted wisely in celebrating the Bicen- 
tenary of the Revolution. It was true that they did not bring about 
this great national change, and equally true that, apparently, it did 
comparatively little for them. As one of the lecturers says, after 
describing the provisions of the Toleration Act, ‘‘ These are the 
beggarly concessions of men who in their secret hearts disliked con- 
cession altogether. What better could be expected from statesmen 
whose policy was throughout dictated by expediency, and an ex- 
pediency of the meanest and most selfish*kind, who had at least as 
keen an eye to their own interests as to the good of the State, and 
who certainly had as little sympathy with the religious enthusiasm of 
Nonconformists as with the obscurantism of James?” Still, whether 
with deliberate purpose or with an imperfect apprehension of what 
they were actually doing, the leaders of the Revolution accepted 
principles in which were the seeds of far greater changes than any 
they were prepared to sanction. The Toleration Act, as is very clearly 
pointed out in these lectures, was a very imperfect measure, but a 
very poor requital of the service which Nonconformists had rendered 
to the cause of liberty. But “ it made a vital change in the position 
of the Church of England.” It legalized Dissent, and that was a 
practical confession that the Church was no longer identical with the 
nation. The Revolution may, therefore, be regarded as a great 
Dissenting epoch, and as such the Congregational Union was wise in 
resolving on a special celebration, and surely of all modes of celebration 
none was so appropriate as a propagandist effort for the extension of 
its principles. The lectures republished in the neat and handy volume 
before us were only part of the programme, which has been carried 
out with a view to this end. A number of illustrated lectures, in which 
some of the more striking scenes of the history have been set forth in 
photographs specially prepared for the purpose, have been given in 
different parts of the country,and have been very popular. In the volume 
before us Dr. Fairbairn contrasts, with great logical acuteness, the two 
principles which, from the time of the Reformation, were contending 
for the mastery, and, with a rhetoric heated by the fervour of intense 
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conviction, describes the conflict up to the Revolution. Mr. Rogers 
deals with one of the most crucial and trying periods in the struggle 
of Dissent—that immediately succeeding the Revolution, and extend- 
ing over the whole of the dreary eighteenth century. Mr. Carvell 
Williams then traces the progress towards religious equality during 
the two centuries ; and Mr. Berry, in a lecture of condensed force and 
eloquence, points out what remains to be done before the work of the 
Revolution is developed to its true issue. Dr. Mackennal’s is an 
extremely thoughtful and suggestive account of ‘*‘ The maintenance 
of Christian faith and the development of the religious life under the 
policy of growing liberty.” 


The Works of William Wordsworth. With an Introduction by 
JoHN Mortey. (Macmillan and Co.) This is not an edition de luze, 
but rather one for use, and looked at in this light, it leaves nothing to 
be desired. The arrangement of the poems follows, as it ought to do, 
their chronological order ; and the collection is absolutely complete. 
The entire get-up of the volume is beyond praise, the typography 
singularly clear, and, indeed, admirable in every respect, and, what will 
afford special gratification to many readers, the indexing done with 
unusual fulness, so that the reference to any particular poem is made 
as easy as possible. But the chief attraction of the volume to many 
will be the charming introduction with which Mr. John Morley has 
enriched it. Its literary grace, the discriminating character of its 
judgments, the amount of information condensed into so limited a 
space and the beautiful simplicity both in thought and style in such 
striking contrast to the affectation of philosophy or the mystical 
dreaming with which we are only too familiar in the admirers of 
Wordsworth, combine to give this essay a rare charm. Some of the 
phrases or sentences in which Mr. Morley hits off the contemporaries 
or critics of the great poet are exceedingly happy. Thus De Quincey 
is described as of “clever brains and shallow character,” and his 
account of Wordsworth’s personality as “silly, coxcombical, and 
vulgar.” On the other hand, he says of Coleridge in a sentence as 
true as it is full of true pathos, ‘‘ Coleridge bore the most golden genius 
of them all, came to and fro in those fruitless, unhappy wanderings 
which consumed a life that once promised to be so rich in blessing 
and in glory.’ But it is on Wordsworth himself that the essayist has 
concentrated his strength, and though the sketch is but brief and the 
touch light, yet he has succeeded in giving us a wonderfully true con- 
ception of the poet himself and of the secret of his greatness. It will 
be a surprise to many to learn that “Only two writers have contri- 
buted so many lines of daily popularity and application. In the 
handbooks of familiar quotations, Wordsworth fills more space than 
anybody save Shakespeare and Pope.’ Of the influence of Words- 
worth over the higher class of mind there can be no question, but 
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few would expect such a proof of his adaptation to the common needs 
of ordinary men as this. Mr. Morley finds the secret in a gift which 
Matthew Arnold, with characteristic felicity, describes as his “ healing 
power.” “It is the power,” he says, ‘for which Matthew Arnold 
bound this happy designation that compensates us for that absence of 
excitement of which the heedless complain in Wordsworth’s verse—ex- 
citement so often meaning mental fever, hysterics, distorted passion, 
or other fitful agitation of the sort.” His genius, in Emerson’s view, 
which Mr. John Morley fully endorses, was the “great exceptional 
fact of the literature of his period,” but he had no teachers nor in- 
spirers save Nature and solitude. This delightful essay, itself sufficient 
to stamp a distinctive value upon the edition, thus sums up its estimate 
of the poet: ‘*‘ We are not called upon to place great men of his stamp 
as if they were collegians in a class-list. It is best to take with thank- 
fulness and admiration from each man what he has to give. What 
Wordsworth does is to assuage, to reconcile, to fortify. He has not 
Shakespeare’s richness and vast compass, nor Milton’s sublime and 
unflagging strength, nor Dante’s severe, vivid, ardent force of vision. 
Probably he is too deficient in clear beauty of form and in concen- 
trated power to be classed by the ages among these great giants. We 
cannot be sure. We may leave it to the ages to decide. But Words- 
worth at any rate, by his secret of bringing the infinite into common 
life, as he evokes it out of common life, has the skill to lead us, so long 
as we yield ourselves to his influence, into inner moods of settled peace, 
to touch “the depth and not the tumult of the soul,’ to give us 


quietness, strength, steadfastness, and purpose, whether to do or to 
endure.”’ 


Men of the Bible: Jeremiah. By Rev. Canon T. K. Curyne, M.A,, 
D.D. (James Nisbet and Co.) It must be said for the distinguished 
scholar from whom this book proceeds that he has the courage of his 
convictions. He is not afraid to press his critical conjectures (for in 
the great majority of cases they are nothing more) to their extreme 
point, and then to publish them for the enlightenment of a class of 
readers, some of whom certainly can have little competence to judge as 
to their real value. We have no belief in what has been described as an 
economic reserve in the communication of truth, but before the belief 
which men have held as to the Sacred Writings are ruthlessly assailed 
or contemptuously put aside, and a number of new ideas put forth 
which startle even the moral sense, to say nothing of the religious feel- 
ings of Christian men, we may reasonably demand that they should 
be subjected to the most searching examination. Such a manual as 
that before us might be appropriate and valuable were there a general 
agreement amongst scholars on the points which are set forth with 
such confidence. At the present stage of inquiry it is, to say the least, 
premature, and, therefore, dangerous. Professor Cheyne has appa- 
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rently satisfied himself as to the truth of his theory of the origin of 
Deuteronomy, but, having done so, his first business is to lay his argu- 
ment before those whose knowledge and mental habits entitle them to 
pronounce a judgment upon them. But here we have only results, and 
results so extraordinary that we may well require to have the process 
by which they have been reached tested at every step. We are sur- 
prised, in the case of these Biblical critics, at their apparent inability 
to realize the kind of feeling which their speculations, set forth by 
them with an assured dogmatism which would already invest them 
with the authority of proved facts, will awaken in intelligent minds 
which retain their faith in the Bible. Let it be said for them they do 
not mean to surrender the Bible; they are only unconscious that they 
are setting forth views which will compel others who accept them 
seriously to inquire whether they must not surrender it. They have 
lived so long in the world of mere letters that they seem to have lost 
much of their knowledge of men. Their absolute confidence in certain 
indications of language, minute coincidences, peculiarities of style, 
and much that passes under the name of internal evidence, is suffi- 
ciently astonishing. But the assured tone in which they give forth 
their conclusions, as though they were infallible, is even more amazing, 
and yet even that is hardly so extraordinary as their belief that the 
Bible, reconstructed on their ingenious plans, will still retain its hold 
on the faith of men. The forgery of a great man’s name in order to 
give authority to some book—for example, the attempt to secure for a 
document prepared in the reign of Josiah the weight of Mosaic author- 
ship——may by them be treated as “ needful illusion,” but the majority 
of men, whether believers or unbelievers, will be very apt to adopt the 
other side of the alternative and pronounce it “ fraud.”” We cannot 
think that this school of criticism can understand the consequences to 
which such representations must lead. Of course there is no reason 
why they should ignore facts, and lead the people to believe in a lie. 
And yet it is curious that they who seem to be so tender and sensitive 
on this point, should accept a theory which represents the good men 
of old as positively practising an illusion upon men, and apparently 
with the sanction of God Himself. Our first contention, however, is 
that their alleged facts have still to be proved, and our complaint is 
that such theories should be thrown down recklessly before the world 
in crude and incomplete form. 


Reuben Sachs: A Sketch. By Amy Levy. (Macmillan and Co.) 
This little book answers exactly to its title. It is nothing more than a 
“sketch,” but it is so admirably conceived and so artistically executed 
that it really tells a more interesting story and has a more sustained 
interest than many an elaborate novel. Its attractiveness is doubtless 
due to the novel and life-like pictures of the interior life of Jews 
in London. A group of Hebrews, with “ intent Semitic faces,” 
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occupies the whole of the canvas, and the figures are so admirably 
drawn that, while there is a general family resemblance, each has its 
own distinct individuality. Reuben himself is a portrait on which 
extreme care has been bestowed. Altogether this is a work which 
shows real genius. 


A Counsel of Perfection. By Lucas Mater. (C. Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co.) Though this story is but slight in texture, the book 
is one of considerable power. We have been very much struck of late 
with the unlovely portraits of intellectual men drawn by writers of 
fiction. Dr. Casteen, who is an important character in the present 
tale, is another example. He is a clergyman and a great scholar. 
But his devotion to his books makes him a mere selfish recluse. The 
heart of his daughter, who is his sole companion, is starved, and her 
life made miserable by the concentration of his thoughts upon his own 
pursuits. Those pursuits are, sufficiently honourable in themselves, 
and there is everything in the man to excite admiration except his 
inconsiderate selfishness. Of the burden which he imposes upon his 
daughter, whom he expects to aid him in his labours, of the benumbing 
influence which the life to which he dooms her exercises upon her 
heart, in short, of the extent to which he is robbing her of the true 
joy of life, he has not a thought. The force and impressiveness of 
the lesson which he suggests depend upon the fact that this is really 
his one failing. The lesson is one which it is needful to learn, and it 
is admirably developed in this book. On the other side, we have an 
example of more mischievous selfishness in the frivolous child of 
fashion who, in another way, affects the daughter’s life and blights 
her happiness. The heroine is, in reality, the chief character of the 
book, and a very finely drawn character she is. The writer’s power is 
the more apparent because of the very thin line of incidents which 
runs through the tale, for, despite this subordination of the purely 
narrative element, there is nothing dull or wearisome. 


Every Morning: First Thoughts for First Hours. By Joseru 
Parker, D.D. (Charles Burnet and Co.) Family Worship : Morn- 
ing and Evening. By Georce 8. Barrett, B.A. (Jarrold and Sons.) 
Our two friends, Dr. Parker and Mr. Barrett, would both seem to 
be impressed with the importance of making provision for the culture 
of personal and family godliness. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
necessity for such cultivation, and we therefore value very highly the 
excellent work which is done in both these volumes. Dr. Parker’s 
book embraces both meditations and prayers. Mr. Barrett's has a 
much simpler aim. He contents himself with a volume of prayers 
for the month. We must disclaim the invidious task of a comparison 
between them. Each has its own great merits, and each is certain to 
have its own admirers. Both, we are satisfied, will minister abun- 
dantly to that work of discipline to which the authors attach so much 
importance. 
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HAVE made careful analyses of several tablets of Pears’ 
Transparent Soap, which I obtained indiscriminately at 
different shops in Edinburgh, and I can certify to its being a pure 
and genuine Soap, free from admixture with any foreign substances, and 
practically devoid of causticity. It combines detergent with emollient 
properties in a high degree, and it may therefore be used with great 
advantage for toilet and bath purposes, especially in the case of children 
and others whose skin is soft and delicate, and liable to be affected by 
the impure and caustic nature of ordinary tin 
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ROM frequent examinations and analyses of it during a 
period of thirty years, I can certify that it possesses the 

| properties of an efficient yet mild detergent, without any of the 
} objectionable properties of ordinary Soaps, which usually contain 
' free fatty acid or caustic alkali, or alkaline salts, giving them a 
greasy, acrid, or irritating character. It is quite free from 
Cocoa Nut Oil and artificial colouring matter, and may be relied 
upon for great purity, uniformity of composition, and agreeable 
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ing the samples myself at ordinary Retail Shops, and from these examinations I am 
enabled to certify to its purity. It is made in the most perfect manner, and is tree 
i from any causticity—to persons of delicate skin a question of vital importance. 
Being free from all adulteration with water its durability is really remarkable. 1 cannot 
speak too highly of it, for it strikingly illustrates the perfection of 
Toilet Soap, Within the last few years a great number of Transparent Soaps, imita- 
tions of Messrs. Pears’ invention, have appeared in the market of a most inferior and 
injurious character, consisting of Cocoa Nut Oil, Glycerine, and a large addition of water. 
and I have found in them over fifty per cent. of free caustic soda, and nearly one-third water 
yA need hardly say that such Soaps are necessarily most hurtful. 
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Average about 300 pages each, clearly 
printed, and strongly bound in cloth, 
price 2s. each. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The shape of the volumes is convenient, and the covers 
are in good taste.”—Atheneum, 

** Will be one of the most popular of cheap editions of good 
novels,” —Shejield Independent. 

“A novel, penned by a first-class writer, printed in clear 
type and on good paper, and bound in cloth—and all for the 
insignificant sum of two shillings !”—Allen’s Indian Mail. 

“The * Unwin's Series’ promises to become widely 
popular.”—Belfast Northern Whig. 

“ If * Unwin’s Novel Series’ continues as it has begun, itis 
not unlikely to rank as one of the most popular of cheap 
editions of good novels in convenient volumes.”—Sussez 
Daily News, 

“ Very neat, handy, and tastefully got up.”—Scottish Leader. 

“ The most tastefully-planned series of single-volume novels 
that any English publisher has issued.”—Christian Leader. 





VOLUME IV. 


MISS BAYLE’S ROMANCE ; 


Or, AN AMERICAN HEIRESS IN EUROPE. 
By W. FRASER RAE. Second Edition, 


“Mr, T. Fisher Unwin has reproduced this extremely clever story in his unique ‘ Novel Series.’ . . . It is, there. 
fore, only necessary now to mention that it is published at the ridiculously small sum of two shillings to ensure @ 
spirited demand for the various editions it is sure to pass through.” — Whitehall Review, 


VOLUME I. ) VOLUME II. VOLUME IT. 


GLADY’S FANE. MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. © j j 
By T. WEMYSS REID. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. Concerning Oliver Knox. 
Fifth Edition. | Fourth Edition. By G. COLMORE, 


THE FIFTH VOLUME IS JUST PUBLISHED, ENTITLED— 


ISAAC ELLER’S MONEY. 


By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





A Book for the Country. 


SYLVAN FOLK: 
SKETCHES OF BIRD AND ANIMAL LIFE IN BRITAIN, 
By JOHN WATSON, : 
Author of ‘A Year in the Fields,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ The naturalist should make it a guide and a companion. Dull, indeed, must be the reader who is insensible to 
its delightful charm.”—Manchester Examiner. 


“ All who have any love for the country will find pleasure in his genial and faithful delineation of their bird and 
beast friends.’ —Observer. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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A Bishop’s Opinion of “ VINO SACRO.” 
“T am glad to testify to the excellence of your wine, the Vino SAcRo, as in every 
essential particular adapted to its sacred purposes. I now use no other.” 
J. N. STALEY, D.D., 
Vicar of Crorall, formerly Bishop of Honolulu, 
An Archdeacon’s Opinion of “VINO SACRO.” 
The Rectory, Chelmsford, Midsummer, 1887, 
** We have used the Vino Sacro for seven years, and like it very much indeed. I have 
never found a wine so suitable for the Holy Communion, and IT am very glad to continue to 
recommend it as unequalled for this sacred purpose.”—-H. FRANK JOHNSON, 


Archdeacon of Esser, 
NET TERMS FOR “VINO SACRO.” 
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FOREIGN AGENTS.—Barbadoes, G. W. Hutchinson & Co.; Bombay and Lahore, Cutler, Palmer & Co.; 

Brisbane, Webster & Co., 75, Mary Street; Calcutta, Lord & Co,; Madras, Spencer & Co.; Rangoon, Finlay, 

Fleming & Co.; Sydney, N.S.W., Turner & Co., 74, Sussex Street, N. 

The Clergy in Great Britain are invited to write (or wire) DIRECT to 
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27, GEORGE STREET, PLYMOUTH. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


T the last Matriculation Examination of the London University all the Candidates from 
this School were successful, two gaining Honours, and three being placed in the First 
Division. 

The village of Tettenhall is situated in a well-wooded district of Staffordshire—three hours 
by rail from London ; two hours from Manchester. The locality is extremely healthy. 

The College is a modern building, with excellent sanitary arrangements, and the buildings 
comprise, in addition to ordinary accommodation, a large swimming-bath (heated in winter), 
a good gymnasium, fives court, museum, chemical laboratory and lecture-room, and school 
chapel. 

For prospectus and list of honours apply to the Head Master, Tettenhall College, vié 
Wolverhampton. 











HE CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE SONS OF A 
MINISTERS, Catrernam, Surrey. President and Treasurer: Rev. J. Viney. Head 
Master: Rev. T. Rupp, B.A. Accommodation is provided for 150 pupils. Funds at present 
are sufficient only for about 140. The Education consists of the usual branches of English, 
Latin, French, Mathematics, Drawing, Shorthand, and Music. A Covered Gymnasium, Room 
for Technical Instruction, and a Swimming Bath are on the premises. An Annual Examina- 





tion is held by a University Examiner. A limited number of lay pupils received. Special 
attention is given to the moral character of the boys. There are four Scholarships. The 
three usual terms and holidays are observed.—Application for admission and further particu- 
lars to be made to the Secretary, the Rev. S. Fisner, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. a 
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